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Men with family ties buy most of the hundred and ten billions of life insurance 
carried by Americans. Life insurance is a modern method of expressing love and 
chivalry. Life insurance is closely associated in everyone's mind with altruism and 
all the human qualities that the world admires. 

And the considerate employer who makes group insurance available to em- 
ployees is expressing altruism in modern terms and acquiring for his business the 


reputation of possessing these finer qualities. He is promoting the family spirit in 


his organization. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ALL FORMS OF GROUP INSURANCE 


FRIDAY, MARCH II, 1938 























MORGAN B. BRAINARD, PRESIDENT 


CAPITAL STOCK $15,000,000 


ASSETS 


CasH ON HAND AND IN BANKS 

REAL ESTATE (INCLUDING HOME OFFICE BUILDING) 

MORTGAGE LOANS 

*BONDS AND STOCKS 

LOANS SECURED BY POLICIES OF THIS COMPANY 

PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION AND DEFERRED 
PREMIUMS 

INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED 

MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE UNDER POLICY CONTRACTS 

PREMIUM RESERVE, ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 

RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AWAITING PROOF AND NOT YET DUE 

RESERVE FOR LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
CLAIMS 

RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS PAYABLE TO POLICYHOLDERS 

PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE AND OTHER LIABILITIES TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 

TOTAL LIABILITY UNDER POLICY CONTRACTS 

RESERVE FOR TAXES NOT YET DUE 

MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES 

CONTINGENCY RESERVE 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS: 





ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. HARTFORD, CONNECT‘CUT 


88th Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


$ 18,386,784.18 
38,011,810.67 
59,484,524.91 
367,860,593.65 
70,284,678.52 


16,757,263.98 
6,433,405 .66 
53,269.29 


$577,272,330.86 


$491,449,250.55 
6,655,795.09 
11,116,615.44 


12,532,000.03 
6,902,742.66 


6,693 ,493.15 


$535,349,896.92 
3,568,308.90 
3,027,518.18 
2,000,000.00 





$543,945,724.00 


33,326,606.86 





CAPITAL $15,000,000.00 
SuRPLUS 18,326,606.86 
ToTaL 











$577,272,330.86 


* Bonds not in default are carried at amortized values; bonds in default and stocks ave carried 
at market values except stocks of affiliated companies which ave carried at their own book value. 
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‘Southland Life 
nd Gulf States 
re Consolidated 





Former Name Continued 
With Latter Interests Hold- 
ing the Control 





DALLAS — Consolidation of the 
Southland Life and the Gulf States Life 
bf Dallas Tuesday as a result of acqui- 
ition of control of the former by inter- 
sts identified with the Gulf States 
brought into being a new company 
which takes immediate rank as the 
ourth largest life company domiciled in 
Texas. 

The new company, headed by A. Mor- 
kan Duke, president of the Gulf States, 


“ill operate as the Southland Life and 
ill occupy the former home office 
building of that company. The new 
ompany started with assets in excess of 
28,000,000 and with insurance in force 
xceeding $185,000,000. Both companies 
nade considerable progress during 1937, 
he Southland ending with $118,000,000 
pf insurance and $22,000,000 of assets 
ind the Gulf States with $65,000,000 of 
Nsurance and $6,000,000 of assets. 


ew Officers Announced 


Leading executives of the Southland 
vill continue with the new company but 
he control is with the executive family 
bf the Gulf States. The officers include 
John W. Carpenter, chairman of board; 
A. Morgan Duke, president; Harry L. 
eay, Sr, chairman executive commit 
te; B. A. Donnally, executive vice- 
president; Lewis T. Carpenter, vice- 
president and general counsel; Homer 

Mitchell, vice-president; John E. 
Owens, vice-president and chairman olf 
he finance committee; Clarence E. Linz, 
vice-president; W. C. McCord, secre- 
ary; Harry L, Seay, Jr., treasurer; anc 
ts. Hall Shannon and J. T. Mont: 












pomery, medical directors. Of this 
ang Messrs. Carpenter, Duke, Don. 
ally, Mitchell, Owens, McCord, and 


annon, came from the Gulf States. 
J€ new company will start with 

apital of $500,000: free surplus of $400, 

00, and unassigned funds of $200,000. 


ade Rapid Strides 


Fie executive committee includes 
os John and Lewis Carpenter, 
y, Sr, Shannon, Mitchell, Owens, 


“re Donnally and Duke. The ap- 
et executive positions will be filled 
“lS Committee within a few days. 


ttid € Gulf States has made rapid 
ia : mits ten years. It is the out- 
Wth of the merger of the Trinity 


- ~ Gulf States Security two years 
ae : these companies had 
gh bs ler companies previously. 
te uthland was organized in 1909 
‘om made steady progress, Harry 

fe ina Sr., is one of the best known 
avin ae executives in the country 
ife g oa a president of the American 
a pavention. He has been in ill 

or several: months. 


€ combined agency force of the two 

















N. Y. Governor Has a Bear 


by the Tail in Bank Bill 





NEW YORK—With the savings bank 
life insurance issue making the front 
pages of New York City newspapers, 
the e is sore evidence to indicate that 
Gov rnor ..chman feels a little as if he 
had got ho'd of a bear by the tail in 
coming out so enthusiastically for the 
Livingston-Piper bill. It was obvious 
from his message to the legislature and 
his attitude since that he had no doubt 
whatever that the proposal would serve 
a real humanitarian purpose in providing 
low price life insurance for the poor and 
that there could be no argument against 
it except from those moved by the most 
brazen self-interest. 

Yet in his special message to the leg- 
islature on savings bank life insurance, 
after it had appeared that the measure 
would meet with plenty of justified op- 
position, it was noticeable that Gover- 
nor Lehman merely reiterated more 
forcibly his previous statements about 
the value of savings bank life insurance 
rather than making any attempts to an- 
swer the objections to it, of which he 
could hardly have been unaware. 


Who Sold the Governor? 


A good deal of interest has arisen as 
to why the proposal loomed up so strong 
this year as contrasted with its failure 
even to reach a vote in the legislature 
at any of the several previous sessions 
at which it was introduced. 

The big difference between this year 
and other years was of course Governor 
Lehman's strong appeal for the bill in 
his annual message to the legislature. 
This is the first time that a governor 
has taken any official notice of savings 
bank life insurance in New York state. 
But what or who sold the governor on 
the idea? Mr. Lehman’s background is 
that of banking and finance and until the 
savings bank life insurance proposal came 
up he was not known to take any spe- 
cial interest in life insurance. 


Governor’s Counsel Thought Factor 


Those in the best position to hazard a 
guess believe that the governor’s coun- 
sel, Nathan Sobel, was the deciding fac- 
tor in convincing Governor Lehman that 
savings bank life insurance would serve 
a great humanitarian purpose and pro- 
vide cheap insurance for those most in 
need of low priced protection. It is gen- 
erally understood that Mr. Sobel drafted 
the original Livingston-Piper bill. 

Another influence in favor of savings 
bank life insurance has undoubtedly been 
Charles Poletti, Mr. Sobel’s predecessor 
as counsel to the governor and now a 
justice of the New York state supreme 
court. Then, too, the Lehman and Bran- 
deis families have long been friendly and 
it would be only natural for Governor 
Lehman to be favorably disposed to- 
wards a plan first pioneered by United 
States Supreme Court Justice Louis 








companies approximates 1,000 men. The 
old Southland was operating in six 
states while the Gulf States was in 
Texas only. It is contemplated that 
emphasis in the future will be placed on 
the Texas development. 








Brandeis when he was a young lawyer 
in Massachusetts. 

Some weight must undoubtedly be 
given to cumulative effect of the efforts 
of the New York League for Savings 
Bank Life Insurance which for some 
years has been pushing the idea even 
when it seemed a futile cause. A pioneer 
in this was Miss Susan Brandeis, daugh- 
ter of Justice Brandeis, though she has 
taken a less conspicuous part in the last 
few years. The motivating force in the 
league at present is Sidney E. Wolff, a 
New York City cotton broker. 

It is worth noting that all the prin- 
cipal backers of the savings bank life in- 
surance movement in New York state 
have been persons of the highest social 
motives, genuinely interested in alleviat- 
ing the condition of the poor. There is 
no doubting that their purposes are as 
unimpeachable as their premises are 
fallacious. The same was true when 
Justice Brandeis put through the origi- 
nal Massachusetts savings bank life in- 
surance plan more than 30 years ago and 
it will no doubt be true in» other states 
to which the movement may spread. 


Employers’ Stand Surprising 


One rather surprising angle is the sup- 
port which certain prominent corpora- 
tions in New York state have given the 
plan. Some of these have offered to sup- 
ply the entire guarantee fund necessary 
under the Livingston-Piper bill so as to 
give their employes the benefit of cheap 
insurance. When it is considered under 
the Livingston-Piper bill the state is 
really in the insurance business with the 
savings bank merely having the role of 
Charlie McCarthy, it seems astonishing 
that any large employer would go out of 
his way to give approval to a step to- 
wards state socialism which constitutes 
a definite slap at private industry. 

There are undoubtedly many com- 
modities and services which could be 
sold over the counter by the state’s act- 
ing through the savings banks and at 
a cost which, by eliminating the sales- 
man, would be lower than the present 
method. It apparently did not occur to 
the employers sponsoring savings bank 
life insurance that they were espousing 
a principle that their own experience 
had proven to be undesirable and un- 
sound. 


Labor Party Influence 


The American Labor party has been 
a strong influence for savings bank life 
insurance. At one time it looked as if 
that organization were the silent power 
that was causing Republicans and 
Democrats in the legislature to vie with 
each other in vociferous enthusiasm for 
Governor Lehman’s bank bill. It now 
looks as if there were some other ex- 
planations for the legislature’s support, 
for though the labor party is all for sav- 
ings bank life insurance it is not mak- 
ing a big issue out of it. If a legislator 
felt like it he could undoubtedly defy 
the American Labor party’s wishes on 
this point and not be committing polit- 
ical hara-kiri, even though it is quite 
likely that the labor party will hold the 





Endorsement by 
Pink of Savings 
Bank Plan 

Passage Sess Assured in 


New York with Limit of 
$3,000 on One Life 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Superintendent 
Pink’s unequivocal endorsement of the 
Livingston-Piper bill this week has vir- 
tually killed any lingering hopes of the 
opponents of savings bank life insurance 
that the measure would be defeated. 
Many of the letters and telegrams which 
have been flooding the state’s capitol in 
protest against the Livingston-Piper 
proposal have called attention to state- 
ments by the insurance superintendent 
questioning the value and soundness of 
savings bank life insurance. 

Mr. Pink’s statement, in a letter to 
the bill’s introducers, Senator J. H. Liv- 
ingston of Brooklyn and Assemblymen 
R. Foster Piper of Buffalo, was to the 
effect that what he had said in his an- 
nual report was not intended in criti- 
cism of any particular bill but “to 
frankly and fairly appraise” various pos- 
sible plans. 


Best of Massachusetts Type 


“The question now comes flatly as to 
whether or not I support this particular 
bill,’ Mr. Pink wrote. “Various types 
of savings bank insurance have been 
under consideration, one of which would 
not be subject to criticism from an in- 
surance standpoint. The sponsors of 
the bill have decided to disregard that 
form of savings bank insurance and fol- 
low rather closely the plan as carried on 
in Massachusetts. Except for the ques- 
tion of limitation of amount on one life, 
it meets the suggestions of the super- 
intendent as fully as it can be if the 
Massachusetts type of savings bank in- 
surance is to be so closely followed.” 

The reference to a type of savings 
bank insurance “which would not be 
subject to criticism from an insurance 
standpoint” is presumably to the plan, 
advanced by the savings banks them- 
selves as preferable to the Massachusetts 
system, of establishing a central cor- 
poration which would issue policies, the 
banks acting as agencies. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 








balance of power in the state by next 
election. 

Though the Livingston-Piper bill has 
the ostensible support of organized la- 
bor, through the American Labor party's 
endorsement, there is plenty of objection 
to it among the members of the C.I.O 
industrial agents union, which has its 
main strength in the New York City 
area. The American Labor party is 
much more American Federation of La- 
bor than C.I.O. It broke away from the 
Socialist party on the ground that the 
latter was headed in too radical a direc- 
tion. The C.I.O. attitude, however, is 


considerably more radical than the so- 
cialist party’s. 
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New Gradings by 


Rank 
1938 1937 


1 


1 


te 


Metropolitan 
UY eee $7,511,537,957 
> eee 3,671,865,512 
Prudential  ...000.cc0. 
Ind. ..... 7,673,792,092 
Grp. - 1,387,483,736 
New York Life........ 
Equitable N. Y. 


GED. soees 1,969, 862 (050 
TrAVClOTS .ccccvcvcses 
Grp. - 1,906,603,017 


John Hancock Mutual. 


Ind, .cose 1,684,402,288 
Gep. ..- 358,346,068 
Astha Idle. .o0s os0n% 
GED. 00.00% 2,000,765,485 


Northwestern Mutual.. 
Mutual Life, N. Y.... 
Sun Life, Canada..... 
Grp. 442,159,900 
Mutual Benefit 
Penn Mutual 
Massachusetts Mutual. 
New England wionrseceh 
Union Central P 
Connecticut General. 
Grp. 331,762, 845 
Seonentinnt Mutual.... 
Provident Mutual..... 
Lincoln National...... 


cy en 56,998,376 
Waneetu & Southern. 
ee 577, 362,445 
Canada Life ......... 
PDs soo 98,997,665 
General American..... 
Grp. ..... 376,992,245 
Bankers, Iowa........ 
American National.... 
Ind. 460,738,568 
Grp. 36,356,000 


Phoenix Mutual...... 
Pacific Mutual........ 
National Life & Acc.. 
392,640,253 
Grp. oh eg 
State Mutual, Mass. 

London Life, Canada. 

Ind. ..... 191,656, 805 
39,431,658 





Pp. 
Equitable, Ia. 
Great West Life. 5 
GED. oss. 35,2 285, 425 
Mutual ‘Life, Canada. 
) STEP ee eee 
Manufacturers 
Grp. ...0> 10,068,049 
National Life of Vt.. 
Guardian, N.Y... 05... 


OO Se 41,068 
Grp. 1,913,550 
Life of “Virginia Shh apes 
Ind. ..... 302,071,995 
ee 3,543,625 
Reliance Life, Pa 





Kansas City Life. 
Grp 4, 501, 385 
Northwestern ook 
Gr 7,241, 962 
Confederation, Canada. 
3,943,784 


Grp. ..... 
Acacia Mutual. ° 
Home Life, N. x. pom ene 
Jefferson Standard. 
Grp. 200, 000 
Fidelity “Mutual 4 
Texas.. 
7,591, 949 


7,959,882 


Southwestern, 
ee. chs bs 

Imperial, Canada . 
¢ ees 2,258, 760 
American United...... 
Monumental, Md. 
Ind. 199,627,312 
Great Southern, Texas. 
Grp. 8,955,050 
ee Assur., Ill. 
71,363,570 

Life and Casualty.. 
_ 163,719, 143 
inks 1,774,500 
Calif. somes“ States. 
ss PPE 3,532,705 
el Meteal kon a> 
rp. ‘ 30,861,617 
Berkshire EATS. vc csvir 
North American, 
3,126,501 


Ind. 
Grp 
Fr att ah ” Life 
Oy eee 





2, 219,88 888 


Gr rp. ce 6,623,143 
Dominion, Canada .... 
Grp. «. 5,065, 408 
Shenandoah ie a olkabib kos 
GED. vs 0s 111,225,745 
Mutual Trust ......... 
i ee 11,349,350 
Central EACQ, Th... .0iss 
Ill, L. Fd. 37,695,549 
Commonwealth, Ky.. 

vt Rage 75,123, 044 
Mass. Savings Bank.. 

Grp. serse 4,032, 750 
N. A. Reassurance.. 

Atlantic, Va. ......... 
Grp. 245,000 
Guarantee Mutual..... 
Columbus Mutual...... 
PEMOUUNOD 2 v0.0 050.0% 0 ins 
Pilot Life, N. C 
Ind. 


eeeee 





41,717,872 


ooene 


Insurance 
in Force 


22,584,093,698 


17,546,614,985 
6,770,747,375 
6,734,531,661 
4,689,517,899 
4,099,237,552 


3,956,746,669 
3,859,216,703 
3,758,762,033 
2,896,589,103 
2,032,208,082 
1,928,474,423 
1,911,059,010 
1,471,806,765 
1,142,801,072 
1,127,366,929 
979,141,068 
961,125,422 
953,696,951 
868,874,515 
817,192,538 
748,027,109 
746,676,908 
671,629,425 


644,629,429 
606,336,232 
599,810,646 


585,578,777 
583,338,337 


571,985,070 
567,149,708 
550,578,406 
535,953,896 
533,955,109 
481,557,511 
476,115,556 
453,561,158 
446,530,497 
418,536,825 
411,141,459 
401,933,389 
387,261,646 
379,511,099 
371,023,157 


362,885,947 
323,052,391 


289,438,142 


272,167,486 
258,086,375 


242,737,130 
225,542,989 
219,088,647 


218,893,161 
212,687,653 


208,607,868 
202,649,839 


193,536,549 
188,299,886 
182,368,944 
175,021,192 
174,115,698 


172,936,447 
171,217,989 


167,889,784 
163,408,103 


161,810,575 
151,676,560 
139,706,498 


139,388,300 
136,053,226 


133,412,420 
132,720,518 
131,510,498 
126,214,342 





Rank Insurance 
1938 1937 in Force 

75 73 Bankers, Nebr. ....... 125,467,516 

76 83 United Benefit ........ 124,714,901 

77 75 Illinois Bankers....... 123,635,293 

78 76 Continental American.. 123,390,103 
PR estas 73,500 

79 72 Ban ‘Tile, Ma. oss 53 121,502,242 
Ind. be 87,055,479 

80 78 Southland Life, Texas 118,433,196 

81 80 West Coast Life...... 118,105,902 
a eee 10,721,391 

82 89 Country Life ......... 115,310,406 

83 82 Home Life, Pa........ 114,785,248 
Ind. 64,525,207 
oo a 1,161,000 

84 86 Business Men’s, Mo. 114,657,544 
oe 13,751, 727 

ORS ME <b sik dese ccevtes 113,838,639 
Se 81,236,259 
5 eee ee 3,360,079 

86 91 Provident Life & Acci. 112,046,898 
3 See 69,000,077 

87 85 Midland Mutual. 111,621,628 

88 96 ee EAR s:5 ws0 000 108,807,289 
Grp. . 50,668,452 

89 81 Alliance PATS, TM. 00:0 107,947,943 
SL Wiwee, 5: eeebewes 

0 95 Peeples, D. C......005. 106,138,066 
ee “ia, 768,969 

91 88 Indianapolis Life...... 106,077,790 

92 90 Excelsior, Canada..... 106,003,931 

93 87 Volunteer State....... 100,908,201 

94 93 Northern Life, Wash. 100,464,605 
Grp. weecs 15,859, 197 

95 94 Baltimore BAD i. vis 00s 99,047,624 
eaee 74,291,076 

96 99 auitabie. > Serer e 98,522,025 
BO, 0085 63,013,642 

97 92 Yeoman Mutual ...... 94,242,427 

08: -98: Ohio Btates 1.5 .20.56% 92,267,059 
OPS 5 ss a 717,550 

99 97 Security Mut., N. Y... 90,237,600 

100 104 Home Beneficial ewes. ba 86,262,136 
BOG, ssnne 74,277,446 

101 — Mutual ....... 83,078,530 
bemae 56,206,367 

102 Gulf, "Fla. Sbieh eed eesen 81,961,468 
ee 972,153 
Grp. »122,550 

103 AmiCadle covccvcseces 80,084,313 
rp. . 635,050 

104 Federal, Se rrr 79,063,018 
eee 8,814 
a. . 1,518,000 

105 Washington National.. 78,871,160 
_ Saree 44, 972,109 
ha pats 5,496,651 

106 Old Line, Wisc........ 77,730,261 

107 Central States........ 75,312,729 
PR. canes 1,242,585 

108 Union “Mutual, MGs cnc 74,181,256 

109 Eureka-Maryland ... 73,231,973 
Ind. 31,127, 082 
Grp. é 6,103,932 

110 Knights ‘Life, Pa Saas eraie 71,832,072 
Ind. . 50,248,372 

111 Continental Life, D. C. 71,203,985 
eG. ivexs 9,314,941 

i12 eT eee ee 69,449,423 

113 BAmaAr Life 2.6 ccivcces 68,041,393 

114 Beneficial Life........ 67,931,160 
os Seren 416,500 

115 lca tc Natl., 67,519,421 
om Ind. 13, 290, 040 
aa 6,500 

116 Liberiy ‘ihtastale os 67,144,679 
peek 34,004,206 

117 Union eT eee ree 65,508,378 
ray 56,481,750 

118 Guit eye ree 65,197,422 
Pe 6,490,956 

119 North Amer., Ill...... 64,104,706 
ch. See 2,749,500 

120 American Life, Mich... 62,624,402 

121 Presbyterian Ministers 60,275,746 

122 .. Oregon Mutual ....... 59,791,218 

123 .. Durham Tife ......<.. 59,352,466 
ee 49,652,131 

124 SORETOL, BU, ike censeses 58,959,747 
GE. vices 47,000 





hnsurance 


nk 
1938" 1937 
125 National Life, Ia...... 
126 Southern Life & Acc. 
Ema. css 53,554,893 
127 National Life ........ 
128 COE, “CONG. x0 cht 2s 
Grp. ..... 10,523,097 
129 Teachers Ins. & Ann.. 
130 Reserve Loan ........ 
131 Lutheran Mutual Life. 
132 Farmers & Bankers... 
133 Philadelphia Life..... 
oy ee 154,250 
134 Edeeety Life, S. C. 
Ind. Pr 43,543, 620 
135 Southeastern Life .. 
_ ee 10, 202,406 
136 Union Co-operative ... 
i ee 45,335,860 
137 Wiamles, Tay 0.5.03 6:00 «6s 
ee page 
138 National Guardian. 
139 State Farm ........... 
CC aoe 4,800 
140 Texas i eamaiiat Ee 
Ind. a 27,299,524 
141 Interstate L.&A., Tenn. 
— 41, - 380 
a b gvece 7,000 
142 Postal, Ne Zisscsssecve 
ee 3,802 
Seer 584,367 
143 U nited PIMC kkk 5: 
144 United States Life.... 
i Ee 3,644,186 
145 Kentucky Home....... 
146 Northern as Can.. 
eee 2,089, 100 
147 Western Life * 
148 Security Life & Trust. 
.. es 749,400 
149 Farmers & Traders... 
150 North Carolina Mut.. 
0m 26,476,924 
een 599,200 
151 Dauitabie, Canada .... 
152 United Life & Acci... 
Cy Sr 59,000 
153 Colorado: TATe 260 ccwes 
154 INOW WOT «oc icsecas 
155 Wisconsin National.... 
ot ae 6, 
156 MEOrCie PIM occ vic sess 
Grp. 29,479,220 
157 Mass. Protective...... 
158 Victory Life, Kans.... 
159 Supreme Liberty.. 
POU 53%:5's 26, 137,630 
Grp. .... 341,300 
160 Midiand Tlfe ov. se<ss 
161 Empire Life, Canada.. 
162 Home Security ....... 
re 29,391,243 
163 Great Northern ...... 
Ind. 2,608,046 
Le ee 16,800 
164 Seranton:. slo: «« 'cv0:0:0,5 
165 Conservative, W. Va. 
166 Mid-Continent ........ 
167 IDES ~ v's.s Kab nde kos s-ner 
RRs. -aste:e.s 5,292,678 
168 ol ee? Pa 
169 Cuna Mutual, Wisc.... 
170 Carolina Life ........ 
Ind. ...0. 27,898,227 
171 Sovereign Life, Canada 
172 Security Mutual ...... 
173 Michigan TATO 2.60.60. 
174 | ae er ee 
TRG, ness 22,134,889 
175 Services TAle v.i.cica0s 
176 Great American, Texas 
Ind. 4,005,591 
Gee. vosns 1,757,675 
177 Lincoln Liberty ...... 
178 Occidental, N. C...... 
179 National Fidelity 
GED. ...5-0.; 726,550 
180 Pennsylvania Mutual. 
ees 21,900,767 
181 Femas Tle 2. ccewsces 


Insurance 

in Force 
58,884,124 
58,648,578 


58,038,179 
57,091,762 


56,047,253 
55,391,599 
55,325,207 
53,367,722 
53,282,596 


52,625,966 
50,893,454 
50,288,256 
49,562,272 


48,049,070 
47,847,342 
47,723 


402 


47,701,477 


46,769,440 


45,781,487 
45,741,314 


45,093,732 
44,871,657 


44,156,964 
43,398,111 


42,173,471 
41,521,952 


41,249,616 
41,124,620 


39,706,312 
39,386,240 
39,255,475 


37,675,642 


37,191,649 
37,082,536 
36,155,609 


$5,576,372 
35,525,728 
35,369,460 


35,222,067 


34,562,010 
33,506,776 
33,402,795 
32,288,316 


31,832,241 
30,807,396 
*30,791,818 


30,510,223 
29,836,336 
29,602,506 
29,334,575 


~ 28,814,887 
28,305,529 


27,205,15 


a 


27,122,815 





Total in Force at New High 





All three classes of legal reserve life 
insurance, ordinary, industrial and group, 
made big gains in insurance in force dur- 
ing 1937 and the combined total reached 
an all time new high as of Jan. 1, 1938, 
of over 117 billion dollars—the actual 
adding machine totals of the reports of 
269 United States and Canadian compa- 
nies received so far being $117,102,427,- 
312. The nearest approach to this figure 
was at the end of 1931 at which time 
there was some 114 billion, 250 odd mil- 
lion in force in 310 companies. These 
figures are from the advance reports of 
the companies to the Unique Manual- 
Digest, published by THz NationaL Un- 
DERWRITER and represent a gain of over 
5% billion dollars above January of 1937 
when the-figure was slightly over $111,- 
470,000,000 for 265 companies. In Jan- 
uary, 1936, 273 companies had $106,335,- 
000,000; in 1935, 276 companies had 
$104,277,000,000; in 1934 the figure was 
$103,220,000,000 and in 1933, $108,291,- 
000,000 





Ordinary insurance in force as of Jan. 
1, totalled $82,897,049,865, 
since the end of 1931 when it stood at 


slightly over 84 billion. 


the highest 


Last year the 


figure was slightly less than 80 billion, 
the gain this year being about 3.62 per- 


cent. 


Industrial Gained 6.17 Percent 


Industrial insurance likewise made big 
gains in 1937, exceeding its performance 
of 1936 and reaching another all time 
new high of $20,597,588,491. 
ginning of 1937, there was about $19,- 
400,000,000 industrial in force, the all 
time high figure up to that time. The per- 
centage gain in 1937 for industrial was 


6.17. 


Group insurance, 


At the be- 


too, scored a 


large advance, attaining an all time high 
of $13,607,788,956, a gain of about 1% 
billion over last year’s previous high rec- 


ord of 12 billion, 100 million. 


The per- 


cent gain for group in 1937 was 12.45. 
The same 16 companies as a year ago 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 





Rank 
1938 1937 
182 .. Home State, Okla..... 
ERGs 63 0.9 18,942,806 
183 | Ae Ss ee ere 
ERGs i03.0% 19,233,589 
184 Expressman’s Mutual.. 
185 Columbia, Ohio........ 
186 pond Republic Credit... 
wea e 138,500 
187 la Fayette Pere Pree 
ae 162,853 
188 Standard, i oe 
re 14, 326,252 
189 Home Friendly .. 
PY 25, 299, 193 
190 Conservative, Ind anaes 
191 Glone Tate, WW. ose s 
Lee 5,395,096 
192 Columbian Mutual..... 
193 ke a a 
194 Provident, N. D....... 
; ee 87,000 
195 Life of Detroit........ 
196 Fidelity Union ....... 
Pe Pee Cee 
197 Empire Life & Acci... 
198 All States Life....... 
ae 9,261,812 
oo ee 1,948,900 
199 Beaboard. oicc.cececesss 
200 Bankers Health & L. 
201 Midwest Life......... 
202 American Res., Nebr.. 
203 Midland National..... 
a 531,500 
204 - Monarch, Mass........ 
205 . American Bankers.... 
206 «| SE ERED cctsvecss 
CPB 00.55 377,900 
207 Co- -operative iv 
oy Pee 63,350 
208 Paul Revere errr 
209 es eg Se 
210 George Washington.... 
211 Liberty, Kansas....... 
212 Maryland Life........ 
213 Republic Natl., Dallas 
214 Cosmopolitan, Tenn.. 
215 Pyramid, Kansas...... 
216 Rockford Life ........ 
217 Western Reserve ..... 
Jy eee 667,200 
218 American Savings, Mo. 
oe 381,450 
219 - Pacific National....... 
220 . Policyholders Natl. L. 
221 . Great Northwest...... 
222 . Great National, Texas. 
og ae 720,203 
223 American Life, Ala. 
oe i 2,027, 357 
Gr 700,750 
224 Parvenenk Life & Acci. 
NO 5 hce 10,111,661 
225 St. Louis Mutual..... 
226 Virginia Life & Cas. 
rer 8,936, 897 
227 State Reserve ........ 
ee 99,000 
228 —— 7 eT ee 
264,668 
229 United, “Ti. es eae 
BOK devas 8,280,259 
Ct eee 410,113 
230 Great American, Kan 
231 Modern Life ......... 
232 American Home, Kan. 
233 United Life of Kansas 
GED. cs00s 2,558,500 
234 Puritam Bale 6.6.2... 
oe Se 1,208,000 
235 Farmers Union ...... 
Grp. ..... 350,200 
236 Central Life, Kan.. 
237 Postal National ...... 
GR. Ses0u 23,825 
238 Bankers Union ....... 
239 Western Empire ..... 
240 Union National, Nebr.. 
241 Mutual Ins. Co. of 
RACHMONG .....50+-> 
TG, 008's 7,155,229 
242 North Amer, L. & C. 
243 Natl. Old Line, Ark... 
244 Standard, Ind. ....... 
245 State’ Capitol, N. C.. 
te 4,100,684 
246~—(t«w Manhattan Mut., Kan 
247. —~«t«w Kansas) Life........++ 
248 General Mutual .....-- 
249 Amer. Life & Ac., Mo. 
eee 3,818,797 
250 Progressive “_ Eaiees 
In eS as eed 
251 West. Amer., N. M.. 
252 Guaranty, Ga. ......-- 
: here 3,107,281 
253 Pathfinder .....++++++ 
254 International Travelers 
255 Ministers Mutual ..... 
256 Southern Aid Society. . 
IMG, evccs 1,870,191 
257 Stonewall Life......-- 
258 Provident Life ....--- 
All Ind. P 
259 Hoosier Farm B. Life 
260 State Natl. Life.....-- 
261 South Coast Life.....- 
262 Watchtower Mutual.. 
263 Loyal Prot. Life, Mass. 
264 Virginia Mut. Benefit. 
All Ind. f 
265 Olympic Mutual Life.. 
266 Citizens Life, La...-- 
All Ind. 
267 Central Assur., Ohio.. 
268 First National, La... 
All Ind. 
269 .. Security Life 
*Jan, 1, 1937 figure—1938 figure 


in Force 


able at press time. 


Insurance 
in Force 
27,074,643 


26,944,749 


25,299,193 


25,197,030 
24,542,351 


24,283,728 
24,196,764 
24,087,333 


23,614,707 
23,503,283 


22,892,574 
22,697,746 
21,628,731 
21,430,382 
21,044,338 


20,410,532 
*20,398,851 
*20,230,975 


19,509,562 


19,075,115 
18,866,644 
18,521,022 
17,518,339 
16,219,124 
15,752,675 
15,497,187 
15,338,282 
14,327,689 
14,145,366 


13,948,247 
13, 486,033 
13,356,821 
12,647,650 
12,607,695 


12,540,293 


12,394,061 


11,516,450 
11,370,203 


10,735,582 
10,206,532 


10,131,695 


9,046,741 


3,906,213 


3,493,796 
3,242,130 
3,158,342 

3,028,317 
9,402,188 
9,389,350 


1,530,010 
1,493,218 


002,314 
. 606,884 


259,095 


not, avail: 
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Little Gem Chart, 
Soon Ready, Has 
New Refinements 





Many Additional Features 
Enhance Value of 1938 
Edition 





The guaranteed incomes _ payable 

mder settlement options shown in 
greatly improved form and right with 
rates, values, etc., a new section thor- 
oughly covering juvenile insurance, im- 
proved and additional illustrations of the 
years required to pay up or mature con- 
tracts through dividends—together with 
the accumulations and additions for 10 
and 20 years, are among the numerous 
outstanding features of the new 1938 
model Little Gem Life Chart which will 
be off THe Nationa UNDERWRITER 
press before the end of March. Impor- 
tant improvements and additions have 
been made in the illustrative basic settle- 
ment option tables. These tables to- 
gether with the exact guaranteed income 
figures are extremely valuable in plan- 
ning and presenting appealing programs 
and focusing attention on “needs.” 

The new edition of this popular book 
of sales making facts and figures has 
been built from cover to cover with the 
object of providing what the man in 
the field wants in a form, easy to locate 
quickly, 


Convenience of the User 


_ Convenience of the user is considered 
i preparing each illustration. Even the 
size of type used in it is selected for legi- 
bility and practically all its pages read 
the natural way (horizontally) to obvi- 
ate the necessity of constantly twisting 
the book. Special attention is devoted to 
emphasis of the income idea to help in 
the sale of larger than average-sized 
policies, 

More and more field men are realizing 
the many strictly non-competitive and 
sales-making uses of the Little Gem and 
that these uses are much more impor- 
tant than “trying to beat the other com- 
pany.” Obviously today most of the best 
Prospects are policyholders and have 
some insurance in “other companies.” 
One of the field men’s best sales meth- 
ods is to show these prospects what can 
be done with their present life insurance. 
People are especially interested in what 
already theirs, even if it is life insur- 
ance, and particularly when something 
new about it can be shown them. The 
Little Gem is packed full of such data 
ind logically leads into the prospect’s 
needs and desires, usually opening the 


Want or at least the need for additional 
surance, 


Exact Values Always Helpful 


wt showings of values at retirement 
deming guaranteed incomes under set- 
in thi options are especially valuable 
of wh _ of work because irrespective 
ela ee er the field man is devoted to 
selling” foe ceramming, to “package 
other” a specific needs, or to some 
ee Pay od of presentation, there are 
wea 3 where such data as exact val- 
a sale 4 rea are not helpful in making 
ible illust ikewise, the remarkably flex- 
and the ere tables of incomes, etc., 
Values” of Owings of the extra “income 
iii extra units of insurance and 
Very usef lie explanatory examples, are 
of the i making quick calculations 
Practical] Surance needed to accomplish 
Sired, y any result that may be de- 


le menience and careful coverage of 
hew ittle Gar characterize all of the 
tion, “and ems policy, rate, value, op- 
_ and dividend ‘cost pages. Its 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 





Estate Tax Decision Covers 
Has Only Limited Application 





At First Thought to Deal With 
All Life-and-Annuity Combina- 
tions; Applies to Relatively Few 





WASHINGTON — Confused news- 
paper accounts of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals decision on an in- 
vestment-type life insurance and annuity 
contract no longer generally issued has 
resulted in some erroneous inferences 
being drawn by life insurance men. The 
case, that of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue against Everett Morss, 
involved a contract for which the in- 
sured had paid $42,000 as a single pre- 
mium, in return for which the policy 
promised to pay a life annuity of $1,400 
a year and a death benefit of $40,000. In 
addition, the contract could be surren- 
dered at any time for at least $40,000. 
The Board of Tax Appeals held that no 
insurance risk was involved and that 
hence a $40,000 exemption from federal 
estate tax to which life insurance pay- 
able to a named beneficiary would nor- 
mally be entitled would not apply. 


Combination’s Status Not Clear 


Newspaper stories failed to point out 
that the board’s decision applied only to 
these special contracts and not to the 
more widely sold single premium life in- 
surance and annuity combinations. Nor 
was it altogether clear that the decision 
did not apply to payments made to bene- 
ficiaries of remainders of refund annui- 
ties Under a 1924 decision these re- 
mainders do not. share in the exempt 
status of life insurance. Their com- 
muted values must be included in the 
gross estate. 

What the government’s attitude will 
be toward the single premium life insur- 
ance and annuity combinations is still 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 








Prominent Educator Being 


Feted on 25th Anniversary 








HUEBNER 


DR. S. S. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, outstanding insur- 
ance educator, author, a founder and 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriting, is being -paid tribute on 
his 25th anniversary as chairman of the 
department of insurance of the Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The “Daily Pennsylvanian,” university 
student publication ran a special four- 
page insurance issue replete with testi- 
monials by fellow educators, company 
officials and agents. In its trade paper 
advertising the Penn Mutual Life fea- 
tures Dr. Huebner’s anniversary. 

Dr. Huebner has been teaching in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 








Independence Square 





THREEFOLD AGE -CHANGE 


The foundation is a never-failing prospect list, daily re- 
plenished from tips found in the newspapers, gathered from 
centers of influence, and provided by other usual sources. 
The second requisite is getting the dates of birth of these 
prospects. This is done through a preliminary, “‘mellowing” 
call or calls, during which, although no sale is attempted, the 
prospect’s interest may be touched and perhaps some desire 
created; but age change isn’t mentioned. Then, about ten 
days before age change another call is made, to give time for 
decisive considering and for necessary planning. This is fol- 
lowed, if needed, by the final interview, in which desire for 
the insurance, plus the urge of long-time premium saving, 
leads the prospect cheerfully to the dotted line. 


This plan is very successfully used by some underwriters ; 
who, of course, do not confine their writings to age-change 
prospects. They persistently use age-change among their 
own policyholder clientele, and are trigger-quick in following 
age-change leads sent from the Home Office. 


+ £ 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wo. H. Kinestey, President. 


Sy 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Two Service Men 


Show the Problem 
and the Solution 


Reid Hartsig and J. E. 
McNeal Give Excellent Ad- 


vice to Salesmen 








HARTFORD —Reid Hartsig and 
J. E. McNeal, assistant supervisors of 
the Travelers agency field service, were 
the speakers at the third meeting of the 
Hartford Life Underwriters Association 
lecture course. They gave connected 
talks on “Finding the Problem” and 
“Its Honest Solution” respectively, be- 
fore close to 200 life men. 

Mr. Hartsig referred briefly to those 
agents, the majority of those selling life 


insurance, who employ the one interview 
or package method of selling, using a 
special policy or “particular idea” as the 
basis of sales presentation. This method 
of selling usually leaves the buyer with 
a number of various types of policies 
from a number of different companies, 
and bought through a number of agents. 
All too often his life insurance is inade- 
quate or fallaciously designated. 


Program Method of Selling 


The agent who would use the multiple 
interview method or program method of 
selling must be thoroughly versed on 
all the features of policy contracts, bene- 
ficiary designations, modes of settlement 
of all companies, the various taxes im- 
posed on estates and inheritance, and 
the personal and business problems of 
his prospect. 

“Agents who use this method,” Mr. 
Hartsig explained, “seldom make any 
attempt to sell a policy during the first 
interview. They capitalize on the pre- 
vious efforts of the package salesmen. 
Their strategy is based upon obtaining 
three objectives in that first interview. 
These are: 

1. To win the confidence of the pros- 
pect so that he will be willing to talk 
freely. 

2. To determine what are the pros- 
pect’s needs and wants for life insur- 
ance, 

3. To obtain his present life insurance 
policies for the twofold purpose of (a) 
coordinating them into a definite plan or 
program and (b) supplementing them 
with additional insurance, if necessary 
to do so—and it usually is.” 


Questions Are Suggested 


The procedure suggested by Mr. 
Hartsig after the greeting and statement 
of business is to present to the prospect 
a typewritten sheet containing a number 
of questions concerning life policies the 
prospect might hold and letting him 
look over these as the agent discusses 
them with him. These are the ques- 
tions outlined by Mr. Hartsig: 

“1. Is your insurance judgment proof 
from the claims of posible future credi- 
tors of yours?” 

Some men have all of their life insur- 
ance made payable to their executors or 
administrators, i. e., to their estate. 
Whenever this is done the cash value 
or proceeds of the policies are subject 
to attachment by any creditors of the 
insured. Almost all of the 48 states 
have passed legislation to safeguard a 
man’s life insurance for the benefit of 
his beneficiaries and to keep it free from 
claims of his own creditors. But to get 
this protection, the insurance must not 
be made payable to his estate. 

“2. Do you have a spendthrift trust 
provision in any of your policies to pro- 
tect your beneficiaries?” 

A spendthrift trust provision is in- 
tended to prevent creditors of benefi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Taylor Lashes 
“World Telegram” 
at Albany Hearing 


Metropolitan Executive Also 
Pays Respects to Morris H. 
Siegel 


ALBANY—At the hearing before the 
New York senate insurance committee 
on the Senator Quinn resolutions to cre- 
ate legislative committees to investigate 
life companies, Chairman O’Brien an- 
nounced that inasmuch as it had been 
reported that because certain industrial 
agents who appeared at a hearing in 
New York City and had given their 
names, had been penalized by their com- 
panies, agents would be permitted to 


speak at the hearing without identifying 
themselves. 

Senator Quinn said he is convinced 
from what the report of Superintendent 


Cc. G. TAYLOR 


Pink does not reveal that there is some- 
thing wrong with the life companies 
and that he will continue to demand a 
sweeping investigation. “I am _ con- 
vinced,” he said, “that the economic 
structure of life insurance companies is 
wrong. The mere fact that their assets 
can rise from $2,800,000,000 to $4,400,- 
000,000 during the years of depression 
is proof of this.” 

‘Senator Quinn declared he does not 
see how the savings bank insurance bill 
would cure the “evils” of industrial in- 
surance, 


Taylor and Siegel Speak 


The principal speakers were Charles 
G. Taylor, vice-president Metropolitan 
Life, and Morris H. Siegel, who spent 
most of his time denying the allegations 
set forth by Mr. Taylor. He denied 
that his insurance “servicing” bureau 
charges a flat 25 percent of amount re- 
covered on all surrendered policies, stat- 
ing that this is the charge when a policy 
has lapsed and his organization assisted 
in obtaining the surrender value. 
.. Siegel attacked the recent special re- 

port of the department on the Metro- 
politan and characterized it as “not a 
study but a plea of not guilty.” Siegel 
was called to order several times by 
Chairman O’Brien for digressing from 
the subject. Siegel finally moved across 
the river to the Prudential and charged 
that company with forcing sales of in- 
dustrial insurance to keep pace with the 
mounting cost of funerals, instead “of 
using the influence of that organization 
to decrease funeral costs.” He stated 
he is preparing a reply to the recent re- 





Government Uncertainties 
Hold Back Industrial Loans 








ST. LOUIS—Fear of what might 
happen in Washington in regard 
to regulation of railroads, utilities and 
other large.industries has caused the 
large life insurance companies to with- 
hold more than .$750,000,000 of their 
funds from investment in industry, B. 
J. Perry, president Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, declared while here for a brief 
visit. 

With Chester O. Fischer, vice presi- 
dent, and their wives, President Perry 
was en route home from a vacation 
spent near Phoenix, Arizona. 

“Opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment of insurance funds have diminished 
appreciably,” he said, “and there is a 
tremendous amount of deferred main- 
tenance and lack of expansion by many 
industries. All because they lack con- 
fidence due to the government’s poli- 
cies.’ 

The competition of the government 
with many lines of industry has also 
had its effect on general business condi- 
tions he pointed out. 

To illustrate this point he said that 
there is a public utility concern in St. 
Louis that wishes to spend $5,000,000 on 
an expansion program, but that life in- 
surance companies are reluctant to lend 
the money because they don’t know defi- 
nitely the government’s attitude toward 
utilities. 

The current business recession is not 
to be compared with the depression of 
1929-35 because there is a superabun- 
dance of money at the present time while 
back in 1929 credit had virtually disap- 
peared, said Mr. Perry. 








port of the department on the Metro- 
politan. 

Mr. Taylor said that he was appear- 
ing to make the record clear on certain 
points that have been the subject of 
“ereatly exaggerated and unfair com- 
ment.” There are no secrets about the 
business or anything hidden, he de- 
clared. He referred to the sensational- 
ized articles of the New York “World 
Telegram” on industrial insurance. He 
pointed out that curbstone comparisons 
between the cost of industrial and. ordi- 
nary are unfair because they do not 
take into consideration different mortal- 
ity experience, difference in service 
costs, etc. Likewise comparisons of 
cost of industrial insurance with the 
Massachusetts savings bank insurance 
have been unfair, for one thing because 
they failed to point out the fact that 
the system is subsidized to a consider- 
able extent by the state. 

Mr. Taylor referred to a dispatch 
with an Albany date line that was print- 
ed by the “World Telegram” stating 
that rumors are current that the indus- 
trial companies “are trying to conclude 
a deal by which they would withhold 
opposition to the savings bank bill pro- 
vided no attempt to investigate indus- 
trial insurance is pushed.” Mr. Taylor 
characterized this rumor as “without 
any foundation in fact.” This dispatch 
referred to a letter written by President 
L. A. Lincoln of the Metropolitan un- 
der date of Jan. 18, 1938. 


Complete Fabrication 


“This statement of the ‘World Tele- 
gram,’” Mr. Taylor declared, “so far 
as the Metropolitan Life and Mr. Lincoln 
are concerned is an absolute and complete 
fabrication. I am familiar with the letter 
of Mr. Lincoln’s and the circumstances 
which led to its writing. We have 
hitherto opposed the savings bank bills 
before the legislature because they con- 
tained certain manifestly unfair provi- 
sions. With the exception of the appro- 
priation for the first year, the principal 
objections to former bills appear to have 
been removed, We could not in good 
conscience have taken any other posi- 
tion than we. did take forthrightly and 
openly. We have not made any con- 
trary representation to anybody; we 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 





Acacia Mutual’s Course 
in Social Security Act 


Has Paid the Tax on All Its 
Managers and Agents Under 
Protest 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There was 
a report that the Acacia Mutual Life had 
voluntarily come under the social secur- 
ity act and therefore regarded its agents 
as employes. President William Mont- 
gomery states that this is erroneous. It 
has been the belief of his company, he 
asserts, that its agents under the terms 
of its agency contract are independent 
contractors and not employes under the 
social security act. The status of the 
Acacia Mutual agents has not yet been 
ruled on by the government but the 
company is arranging to make a pres- 
entation of its case to support its con- 
tention that its agents are independent 
contractors. 


What the Company Has Done 


The Acacia Mutual adopted a policy 
of paying to the federal government and 
the various states the social security 
taxes on its branch managers and agents. 
However, all these payments were made 
under protest and with the understand- 
ing that if the question was finally de- 
cided that these are independent contrac- 
tors and not employes, the taxes paid 
would be refunded. In making the pres- 
entation of the managers and agents 
contracts to the federal bureau and the 
state boards, it will also file claims for 
refund of the taxes paid under protest. 

The authorities passing on agency 
contracts have suggested that the most 
advantageous plan for a company to 
follow would be to select a company 
whose contracts already approved are 
nearly akin to its own and if such con- 
tracts have been approved by the social 
security board there is no reason for 
any further negotiations. If later on the 
social security board would find any de- 
viation or any clause that would change 
its opinion it naturally would take the 
matter up with the company whose con- 
tracts it had not passed on. 


Would Increase Tax 1 Percent 


WASHINGTON — Taxes on insur- 
ance companies will be increased from 
15 to 16 percent under the new revision 
of the revenue laws reported to the 
House by the ways and means commit- 
tee, which explained that this is the only 
change of substance to be made in the 
= tax provisions of the present 
aw. 

The tax is to be computed on the 
“special class net income” instead of the 
“normal-tax net income,” but except for 
the change of designation made in order 
to have the insurance section terms cor- 
respond to those in the general corpora- 
tion tax provisions, the net income is to 
be calculated as at present. 

Section 207, applying to mutual com- 
panies other than life, has been rewrit- 
ten so as to make it definitely a tax- 
imposing section, but the changes are 
purely technical, 


Reilly Now N. J. Commissioner 


With the confirmation by the New 
Jersey senate of Louis A. Reilly as com- 
missioner of banking and insurance of 
New Jersey, Mr. Reilly took the oath 
of office Tuesday in the presence of a 
large delegation of insurance executives 
and banking officials. 


Annotate Illinois Code 


The insurance committee of the IlIli- 
nois' Bar Association is currently en- 
gaged upon an annotation of the new 
Illinois insurance code. This is a labori- 
ous task and it is now about 50 percent 
completed. The work. is in general 
charge of Attorney H. S. Moser of Chi- 
cago and Prof. Havighurst of North- 
western University. 





Claimants’ Rights. 
to Use U.S. Courtg 
Are Sustained 


Pink’s Attempt to Simplif 
Company Liquidation, 
Loses in Highest Court 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Petition ¢ 
Superintendent Pink of New York { 
review of a circuit court of appeals & 
cision holding that creditors of insurane 
companies in liquidation may bring sii 
in federal courts for recovery of thej 
claims, was refused by the U. §, § 
preme Court. 

At the same time, the court refused t 
review another portion of the same 
cision, sought by S. W. Dempsey 
Washington attorney, holding that que 
tions of fact were involved in his clain 
which should be determined by a dis 
trict court and refusing his plea that; 
$25,000 claim for services should be 
preferred claim rather than a genet 
one, Dempsey, however, was granted th 
right to bring suit in a federal distri 
court for $11,087 for legal services, 


Pink’s Argument 


The New York insurance superintent: 
ent urged that suits of the type autho: 
ized by the circuit court would result it 
his liquidation of insurance corporation 
being “thrown into confusion ani 
greatly disrupted.” 

“The very extensive procedure esta) 
lished by the insurance department ani 
the New York courts for the determini 
tion of claims is grounded upon the stat} 
ute, and the necessities of the case tt 
quire a single control which can be 2 
tained only if the federal courts declit! 
to entertain jurisdiction of such suit 
and remit all parties to the state courts) 
he contended in his brief. 

Explaining how claims are adjudicated 
under that procedure, he told the Sv 
preme Court that “this entire proceediti 
is predicated upon the determination 0! 
all claims in one proceeding where @ 
creditors can participate in the allow 
ance of all claims. 


Expects Much Litigation 


“If the decision of the circuit court 0 
appeals is allowed to stand,” he asserte! 
“a large number of creditors may mst 
tute similar suits in the federal cout 
In such suits it will be impossible # 
bring in all of the creditors and stoct: 
holders, and other creditors will ™ 
have the opportunity of contesting tH 
claims asserted in such suits. a 

“The law of the state of New Yo 
gives non-resident creditors and stock 
holders identically the same 1% hts # 
residents. There is absolutely no adv 
tage to a claimant suing in the fet 
court except that he impedes the opp 
tunity of other creditors to object ' 
claim. On the other hand, suits sat 
federal courts would entirely disrupt < 
entire plan under which the depart 
of insurance of the state of New *” 
and the New York state courts are ? 
erating in liquidating insurance one 
nies, and such suits would materia * 
crease the expenses of liquidation F 
delay the distribution of dividends 
creditors indefinitely.” 


Pass Favorite Broker Bill 


ALBANY—The assembly hav tt 
and sent to the governor the bill to P 


nd t * ae ane 
hibit officers of domestic life comp 
er on am 


hrough ! 


in the legislature for more 
It passed the assembly 
dissenting vote. 
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During the year 1937 the Com- 
pany paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- 
ing the total of such payments 
for the past ten years to over two 
billion dollars... New insurance 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase 


As prescribed by the State of New York, bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values. Other bonds and guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried 
at market values as furnished by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. $36,984,088.90 of securities, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 


President 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 


ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 


HENRY BRUERE 


President, Bowery Savings Bank 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 


~NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded April 12, 1845 . . . Incorporated in the State of New York . . . 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31st, 1937 


Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 
a gain of $109,000,000.. . Included 
in liabilities is a Special Invest- 
ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
and a Reserve of $39,900,000 
for dividends to policyholders in 
1938 . . . Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 





$26,000,000 over 1936... 
























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand, or in Bank.................. $64,231,858.43 Insurance and Annuity Reserve............. $2,063,058,950.00 
United States Government, direct, or fully Present Value of Future Instalment Pay- 

Guaranteed Bonds, . ... .2.....ccccssecesvess 512,300,999.54 WORM as cadecacetiedaddd ccadeauceueeneas 112,255,214.65 
State, County and Municipal Bonds........ 254,845,789.65 Dividends Left with the Company at Interest 107,197,578.67 
ON a ae ee ere Re 59,771,724.10 Other Policy Liabilities. . . .........ccccceces 14,915,390.91 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid...... 11,072,545.41 

Bonds. . 0.0.0... ss eeeee sees ee eee rece anes 576,334,340.82 Miscellaneous Liabilities.................... 2,850,269.51 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks........... 81,644,201.00 Special Investment Reserve ...............+. 40,000,000.00 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)... . . . 140,089,034.62 Resenve fae Pasees. 2. «ois cceccccccccescsce 4,972,037.23 
“2.265.043 forced ema sublet to Felemption) 414204,50241 | RUSE {or Dividends payable co Polley: 4 og 
MONE VEE MIR se duc dasaddalosadvescucors 355,265,818.60 Surplus funds reserved for general con- 

ETON NOON 24 oa s's econ ss te le wedeeeaeecewnaaes 61,581,887.19 GEES 6 65 oo bs Vac dd inecedadisaxcamen 124,039,178.98 
ROHAN. 2 os enc we cao e enc $2,520,350,216.36 IRE EHs < odie ntncadunctount $2,520,350,216.36 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager for New York State, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. 





GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 


Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


President, 


t. it tat i fi 
Retleos bn Dv BLISS reasury oO; e Unite ates Former President of the United States J. BARSTOW SMULL 


Vice-President, 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker R. H. 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, 
Macy & Co., Inc. 
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That’s the result of efforts made in 1937 
by the 3,500 Shield Men of the Company 


who represent it in twenty one states, from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


We are proud of them, of course. We have 


always endeavored to back them up with 


the sort of organization of which they, too, 


can be proud. But no words of ours could 


replace the satisfaction that is their own 


for a job well done, of value to themselves, 


their clients and their institution. 


NATION 














HOME OFFICE, Vasonal Building, NASHYILLE, TENN. 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President 


THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 





Social Security 
Benefits Shown 
by an Analysis 


Dr. B. E. Wyatt, Educational 
Counsellor, Tells What 
People May Expect to Get 


DETROIT — Social insurance pro- 
vides one type of security and private 
insurance another type, Dr. B. E. 
Wyatt, newly appointed educational 
counsellor of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, told the Detroit C. 
L. U. chapter. He was formerly with the 
Equitable Society in New York and 
later obtained a leave of absence to be- 
come associated with the social security 
program in Washington. 


Applied to Lower Third 


Social insurance provides insurance 
for groups more or less on a basis of 
need and paid for more or less on a 
basis of ability to pay, he defined. While 
the social security program was de- 
signed with a view to taking care of the 
insurance needs of the lower third of 
the population, most of whom would 
not be prospects for ordinary insurance, 
it is working out to more advantage for 
the upper third, and will continue to do 
so for perhaps 20 years more unless the 
basis is altered, he declared. 

The man earning $3,000 per year or 
more will receive much larger propor- 
tionate subsidies than the man earning 
$1,000 per year for the next 20 years at 
least despite the fact that theoretically 
the plan was devised chiefly for the 
benefit of the lesser wage earner. Con- 
sequently we have no true social insur- 
ance program but rather a hybrid indus- 
trial pension plan instead. 

About 37,000,000 social security ac- 
count numbers have been assigned, with 
some 32,000,000 active accounts. During 
1937 social security took in about $600,- 
000,000 and paid out about $10,000,000, 
the remaining $590,000,000 having been 
borrowed by the government for run- 
ning expenses instead of having been 
set up in a reserve fund. 


Mistake is Pointed Out 


Those who are building long-term 
programs on the present social security 
set-up are making a grave mistake, he 
asserted, since the program is almost 
sure to be revised many times as the 
years pass. This has been the history 
of social security in other countries. 
Most of the major countries had social 
security long before the United States 
did and all of them have revised their 
a considerably from the original 
asis. 

Judging by European experience the 
first major revision will probably be to 
cut the maximum benefits from $85 per 
month down to perhaps $20 or $30, a 
bare subsistence level. The trend has 
been to reduce the amounts paid and to 
spread more widely the number of per- 
sons covered. This, of course, will pave 
the way for still more retirement income 
insurance by private companies. 

Insurance folk are all worried some- 
what by the savings bank insurance 
plan, but they need not be unless they 
are just policy peddlers rather than un- 
derwriters. The service that a life un- 
derwriter can give his clients can be 
much greater and more personal than 
that offered by a bank. More stress 
upon service is one of the needs of the 
present day in life underwriting. 

He said “we in the underwriting field 
are attempting to do something for our 
clients above and beyond anything at- 
tempted by the other professions—we 
are attempting to plan for them for their 
entire lives and beyond. Consequently 
it behooves us to know our subject 








Elected Trustee 





JOHN A, STEVENSON 
PHILADELPHIA—John A. Steven 


son, executive vice-president Penn Mv. 
tual Life, has been elected a trustee. Mr, 
Stevenson is one of the best known life 
insurance executives in the country. He 
was formerly a school man and was di- 
rector of the first school of life insu- 
ance salesmanship in a higher institution 
of learning, this being at Carnegie In 
stitute at Pittsburgh. He became vice. 
president of the Penn Mutual in 1931 
but entered life insurance executive 
work with the Equitable Society in 1920, 








thoroughly, to be equipped with the 
knowledge necessary to the correct solt- 
tion of the complex problems that arise 
in our vocation. There is no bette 
preparation for a life underwriting 
career than to take the work leading to 
the C. L. U. designation. 


Cummings at Louisville, Ky. 


National Association President Ex 
plains Its Three-Year Campaign to 
Improve Service to Policyholders 


LOUISVILLE—O. Sam Cummings 
Dallas, president of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters, at 
— the Louisville association Tues 

ay. 

A dinner was given in his honor Mot 
day night by the General Agents 
Managers Association, at which Roland 
Burch, president, was toastmaster. | 

Explaining the three-year campaigl 
of the National association to “eliminate 
unqualified and unfit agents, in order t0 
improve service to the policy ownet 
Mr. Cummings declared the day of 
life insurance “peddler” and “pat 
timer” has passed. 


Adopts Rating Device 


He said the association has adopt 
a modern testing and rating devise & 
be used by general agents to improt 
the caliber of new men. “Life ee 
writing in the United States 1s 102 y' it 
old but only in the past ten years as 
been put on the plane of a, profes 

J. Colgan Norman, president ol! 
Louisville association, said it 1s ™ vw 
efforts to get the national convention 
Louisville next spring. 

Mr. Cumimings argued for the tar 
tion of a Kentucky Association 0 bo 
Underwriters, stating that 31 states 
have such bodies. ; 

He urged the importance of select 
of proper material to represent enc 
agency and the need of purging rapetel 
of material that has proven inc ais 
and not fitted for the work. - os 
discussed agency practices ag ae 
and also fully discussed ethical pra 
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Alberta, Can., Social Credit 
Scheme Thrown Out 


Dominion Supreme Court Rules 
Three Radical Aberhart Laws 
Are Unconstitutional 


Conditions harmful to the interests of 
life companies and policyholders in the 

ince of Alberta due to the social 
gedit program attempted by the Wil- 
fam Aberhart government appear to 
have been bettered by action of the Ca- 
nadian supreme court at Ottawa in rul- 
ing unconstitutional three of the Alberta 
social credit bills, including the credit 
regulation bill to amend and consolidate 
the credit of Alberta regulation act. The 
court also ruled the Dominion govern- 
ment had power to disallow provincial 
legislation and a lieutenant-governor had 
right to reserve provincial legislation un- 
til the governor-general of Canada had 
indicated his approval or disapproval 
thereof. This was a major point at is- 
sue in connection with enforcement of 
certain laws in the program of Aberhart, 
the social credit premier of Alberta. 


Mortgage Moratorium 


One of the most important sections 
of the Aberhart program was to prevent 
hasty foreclosures and to lower individ- 
ual indebtedness. To this end he pro- 
posed a moratorium on mortgages and 
also to cut down the principal and in- 
terest on government bonds. This debt 
adjustment legislation greatly affected 
life companies because of their invest- 
ments in bonds and mortgage loans in 
the province. 

The debt adjustment act abolished 
tight of appeal from an order of a debt 
adjustment board and required that re- 
quests be made to this board for permit 
to sue to foreclose a debt. The lieuten- 
ant-governor was given the power to 





postpone payment of all or any debts, 
liabilities or obligations, existing or fu- 
ture, however arising, or of enforcement 
of liens of encumbrances or other securi- 
ties, and courts were prohibited from is- 
suing any processes or extending or 
otherwise varying exemption privileges 
to which execution debtors were priv- 
ileged under the law. 


Recomputation of Debts 


Recomputation of old debts as of July 
1, 1932, was contemplated; no interest 
would be payable on the debt after 
that date, and the amount determined due 
would be payable in 10 annual instal- 
ments, effective Nov. 15, 1937. Interest 
charged on new debts was limited to 5 
percent. If instalments on an old debt 
were not paid, the creditors could not 
proceed to enforce payment without per- 
mit from the board, which might be re- 
fused or only partially: granted, if the 
board were satisfied nonpayment was 
due to circumstances over which the 
debtor had no control. ~ 

There was another bad feature in the 
municipal securities interest act prescrib- 
ing such interest should not exceed 3 per- 
cent regardless of the terms of any mu- 
nicipal security theretofore issued. An- 
other law stipulated interest rate on all 
debentures, stocks, treasury bills and 
savings certificates issued by the prov- 
ince, and all debentures guaranteed by 
the province, excepting only certain 5 
percent debentures of the Alberta & 
Great Waterways Railway Co., should 
be reduced one-half, except as to such 
securities carrying 3 or 3% percent in- 
terest, which would be reduced to 2 per- 
cent. 


Debt Scheme Modified 


The debt adjustment legislation was 
later modified by an order-in-counsel, so 
it did not apply to debt owed by cor- 
porations in respect of issues of deben- 
tures, bonds or certificates loaned on the 
security of insurance policies, debts 
owing by those residing outside the 
province, debts payable under judgments 





or court orders made in connection with 
any proceedings under the domestic re- 
lations act, and debts created after Sept. 
1, 1936, as a loan by a mortgage lender 
or vendor of land for payment of taxes, 
seed, grain, fire and hail insurance 
premiums or repairs. 

Last November the act reducing in- 
terest on province of Alberta guaran- 
teed securities 50 percent was held in- 
valid by the Alberta supreme court in 
a case brought by the Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, a fraternal society, to 
collect interest from an irrigation dis- 
trict. The court held interest rates are 
vested in federal and not provincial au- 
thority. 

The credit regulation bill that was in- 
validated provided for licensing credit 
institutions in Alberta and placing them 
under control of local boards that were 
dominated by appointees of the social 
credit board. 

Aberhart was inducted into office Aug. 
3, 1935, on his social credit program 
promising “credit dividends” of $25 a 
month for all adult citizens of the prov- 
ince. Early in 1937 he admitted failure 
of his program. 


Reverse Second Reece Conviction 


NASHVILLE—J. I. Reece, former 
Tennessee commissioner, who has com- 
pleted a three to 10-year sentence for 
grand larceny, obtained a reversal by 
the Tennessee supreme court on the ad- 
ditional three to six year conviction for 
embezzlement of more than $16,000 in 
state funds. The court held that his 
plea of former jeopardy should have 
been sustained. 


Occidental’s K. C. Change 

Frank J. McCaslin, manager of the 
Kansas City branch office of the Occi- 
dental Life, has resigned to engage in 
personal production. The branch office 
has been consolidated with the Guar- 
anty Life general agency, with John J. 
Fogarty as branch manager. 





Chicago Division Adopts 
New Code of Ethics 


A code of ethics was adopted by the 
general agents and managers division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, and is now being circulated for 
signatures. It was drafted by a special 
committee headed by E. B. Thurman, 
general agent New England Mutual, and 
including W. M. Houze, general agent 
John Hancock; Marc A. Law, general 
agent National of Vermont; John Din- 
gle, general agent Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and C. B. Stumes of Stumes & 
Loeb, general agents Penn Mutual, ex- 
Officio as chairman of the -division. 

The new code will supersede the code 
adopted two years or more ago, which 
because of inconsistencies and insuffi- 
cient signatures was not adhered to. It 
deals principally with methods of cur- 
tailing proselyting of agents, which has 
been a practice very prevalent in Chi- 
cago. 


Can’t Collect Back Premium 
Tax on Annuity Business 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Insurance Direc- 
tor Smrha, on advice of the attorney- 
general, has abandoned his previously 
expressed intention of endeavoring to 
collect the 2 percent gross premium tax 
on premiums collected in connection with 
annuities in past years. The attorney- 
general said the tax should be paid on 
annuity premiums as well as life insur- 
ance premiums, but that the state, hav- 
ing failed to demand such payment in 
advance of and as a consideration for 
licensing a company, cannot now collect 
from them. 

The Nebraska supreme court last 
April held that the gross premium tax 
is not a property tax, but an excise tax, 
levied for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. This requires advance payments, 
which if not made are uncollectible later. 








It is the harbinger of new life, new 
hope, gay days to come. 


We owe ourselves a like promise— 
to make our future brighter, our days 
gayer, more carefree. 


Jere is a promise 


in an insurance program. 


It is the herald of financial independ- 
ence, future happiness,andcontentment. 


The Girard Life can help you make 
good that promise. 


GIRARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 


in the pussywillow. 
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President Fulton Will 
Honor Home Life Writers 


Will Act as Host at Luncheon in 
Tribute to Seven Outstanding 
Salesmen 


NEW YORK—Seven outstanding 
salesmen of the Home Life of New York 
will be publicly honored at testimonial 
luncheons this month for having 
achieved leadership in their respective 
territories in a campaign which opened 
on Jan. 1 arid closed Feb. 28. 

This special sales effort was spon- 
sored by President J. A. Fulton who 
will be the host and speaker at each of 
the luncheons to be attended by policy- 
holders and intimate friends of the sales- 
man. 

Two of the winning salesmen come 
from the New York metropolitan area. 
They are R. J. Heller of the Harry Ja- 
coby agency and Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph 
of the A. G. Joseph agency. In the New 
England states, M. W. Title of the 
O’Connell agency in Hartford won, and 
the winner in the middle-Atlantic states 
was Paul F. Grove, Jr., of the Holleman 
agency in Washington, D. C. Paul A. 


‘successful iife insurance agent in Char- 





Hazard, Jr., of the J. F. Ramsey agency 
in Chicago was the winner in the Great 
Lakes zone, and he was also the top- 
ranking scorer of the entire agency 
force. Fred Schwengel of the G. W. 
Robb agency in Davenport was the 
leader in the Mississippi valley area and 
outstanding in the western states was E. 
F. Cotton of the P. B. Turner agency in 
Kansas City. 

It was just a year ago that President 
Fulton was honored by the agency force 
as they paid tribute to his ten years 
service with the Home Life. This year, 
in a reciprocal spirit, he expressed the 
desire to honor the outstanding sales- 
men measured by their productive lead- 
ership during the first two months of 
1938. The company reports that Feb- 
ruary had the highest paid-for produc- 
tion of any February in five years. 


John Hancock at Charlotte 


The John Hancock Mutual Life an- 
nounces the opening of an agency in 
Charlotte, N. C., with James B. Rowe 
as general agent. In his early 30s, Mr. 
Rowc has lived in Charlotte most of his 
life. He studied at Duke University and 
the University of North Carolina—and 
also did post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California. He has been a 


lotte for the past three years. 
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1937 RESULTS 


Insurance Issued (Net) . . . . $23,480,519 
A Gain, over the year 1936, of 8-3/10% 


Increase in Insurance in Force . . $7,003,208 
Total Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1937 


Few American life insurance companies, of 
our size or even larger, can match the above 
results for the year 1937. Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company’s Agency force, operating 
under a result-getting production plan, 
turned in an outstanding year’s work. 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN 
FULL DETAILS OF THIS PLAN? 


If so, direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


LICENSED IN TWENTY-ONE STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


$133,412,420 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Organized 1901 





Great-West Life’s New 
President’s Club Head 





S. J. COHN 


S. J. Cohn, Detroit agent of the Great- 
West Life, whose business production 
during the year was higher than that of 
any other United States or Canadian 
representative, becomes 1938 president 
of the President’s Club and a member 
of its quarter-million section. Mr. Cohn 
had previously been president in 1934. 

The Great-West Life reports a gain 
of more than 25 percent in production 
club membership. Since 1933, for each 
of the past six consecutive years, an in- 
crease in club membership has been re- 
corded. In addition to Mr. Cohn other 
officers of the President’s Club are: 
Louis White, Toronto 1 branch, first 
vice-president; H. E. Hunt, Vancouver, 
vice-president western region; A. . 
Thorndycraft, Winnipeg, vice-president 
west central; F. J. Ritchie, Hamilton 
branch, vice-president Ontario region; 
Adonai Meunier, Montreal 1 branch, 
vice-president, Quebec region; A. T. 
Folkins, New Brunswick branch, vice- 
president maritime region; Barney Duff, 
Flint, Mich. branch, vice-president 
United States central region. Branch 
vice-presidents are: W. W. Wintering- 
ham, Edmonton; John Sykes, Brandon; 
F. H. Thiers, Toronto 2; G. P. Bat- 
tersby, central Ontario; H. C. Abbott, 
Chicago, and A. P. Hurley, Minnesota. 


Life Insurance Not “Saved” 


Harris Says It Did More for Govern- 
ment Than Was Done by U. S. on Its 
Behalf 


ST. LOUIS—Charging that some 
high public officials are still indifferent 
to the part that life insurance has played 
in saving this nation from more serious 
results from the depression that fol- 
lowed the stock market crash of 1929, 
George H. Harris, public relations of- 
ficer Sun Life of Canada, in an address 
before a joint meeting of the members 
of the St. Louis chamber of commerce 
and Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis, gave direct answer to a highly 
publicized talk by Senator Barkley, ad- 
ministration keynoter, who sought to 
justify the $10,500,000,000 increase in 
the national debt by saying that the ad- 
ministration had preserved the banks, 
insurance companies, railroads, etc. 
Mr. Harris pointed out that the na- 
tional administration through the RFC 
loaned to some life insurance companies 
$43,000,000, of which $40,000,00 has 
already been paid back with interest, 
and that the peak load of $43,000,000 
was only 1/18 of 1 percent of total as- 
sets of all of life companies. 

On the other hand life insurance, 
for its policyholders (for in the last an- 











alysis it is the policyholders who pay 
all of the tax burdens of any insurance 


— 


company) throughout the depression ha; 
been paying $80,000,000 annually jy 
taxes, or approximately twice the enti. 
Jendings of the RFC to insurance com. 
panies, 

“I wonder who has helped whom’ 
Mr. Harris added. 

Contrasting the ‘attitude of goverp. 

ment to life insurance in England. anj 
the United States, he pointed out tha 
while in this country officials are seek. 
ing new ways to impose tax burden; 
on the insurance companies, in Englan( 
the government permits a man to make 
special deductions from his income tay 
returns for the life insurance premium; 
that he pays up to a total of one-sixth 
of his income. 
_ And in this country instead of mak 
ing concessions to_ persons _ thrifty 
enough to provide for the future of 
themselves and their families through 
life insurance, a tax of 2 percent is in. 
posed on insurance premiums for the 
benefit of those who don’t protect them. 
selves. 

He said that while it still takes some 
courage to say a word on behalf of big 
business—since business has been a term 
of reproach and big business a term of 
scorn—there is a change of public senti- 
ment in this regard taking place, people 
becoming a little more indulgent to 
business. 


Fairchild to Ohio State 


The Ohio State Life has appointed M, 
L. Fairchild general agent at San Diego, 
Cal., with offices at 303 Fifth avenue 
building. He was with the Connecticut 
General nine years, four in the agency 
department at the home office and the 
rest of that time as general agent in 
San Francisco. He is a C.L.U. and is 
prominent in organization work. He is 
a graduate of Syracuse University and 
taught classes in life insurance in San 
Francisco. 


Lincoln National Increase 

The Lincoln National Life paid for 
$26,700,000 the first two months this 
year, compared to $20,400,000 the same 
period of 1937. 
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Every mode of policy settlement has 
its special function and none is appro- 
priate for all cases, Basil S. Collins, 


eae assistant vice-president Old Colony 

Trust Company, Boston, told the Life 
f mak. Underwriters Association of the City of 
thrifty (New York in an address on “The ABC 


of Personal Life Insurance Trusts” at 


hiclae the annual dinner this week. 
is ee He said life agents in such matters 
or the should not think of commissions but 
“the only of the client’s interest; they and 
TEI: BE ust officers should live up religiously 
. to the professional attitude in service 
Pree rendered to policyholders and trust cus- 
pip tomers. He noted that life agents and 
" i the trust men are actively cooperating 
“TM Ol now in this work through the life insur- 
Sent: once and trust councils, and he ex- 
people HH sressed the wish that the New York life 
nt to men soon would put in effect the same 
cooperative effort. 
Big Growth in Trusts 
ted M, He gave the history of the life insur- 
Diego, ance trust, dating back to 1869, when he 
venue Me credited the Girard Trust Company, 
scticut J Philadelphia, with establishing the first 
gency life insurance trust. It was not, however, 
id the until about 1920 that the life insurance 
nt in trust movement really got under way, 
ind is he said, and since then it has become 
He is nation-wide in scope. It is estimated 
y and the total amount of life insurance in 
1 San force in the United States today is $16,- 
000,000,000 set up under optional modes 
of settlement and $5,000,000,000 under 
life insurance trust. 
All modes of settlement of life insur- 
d for ance come under three heads, he said, 
this lump sum, deferred instalment settle- 
same ments by insurance companies, and trust 
settlements by trust institutions. The 
— trust settlement should be recognized 
— merely as another mode of settlement, 
K he said. 
ad Not a Substitute 
ses “It is not a substitute for the modes 
fae of settlement offered by the life insur- 
egis ance companies, and should not be re- 
~~ garded as competitive with optional 
age modes of settlement. Life underwriters 


‘the should acquaint their customers with the 


ge 16 special and distinctive functions of all 
i modes of settlement, including the trust, 
sent and help them to select the mode best 

suited to their needs. Trust men, by the 
swer same token, should present the life in- 
wy surance trust as one, but not the only, 


mode of settlement. 
‘i ach one of these modes of settle- 


a of ment has its place. There are many, 
» in Many instances in which I as a trust 
ge? officer have recommended that the life 
a insurance be held by the insurance com- 
New Pany and paid out under one of the four 
ged options that I have described. There 


are many instances in which the life in- 
the wane Proceeds should be turned over 
9 a trust institution and held in trust 






4 

ge for the benefit of those named. 

th Makes Recommendation 

L 

“ tio It seems to me there are four situa- 
pg or sets of facts, under which we 

oa “re duty-bound to recommend the life 

itu surance trust: 

a, mi (1) When flexibility of administra- 
be and the exercise of discretionary 

7 eg are needed to meet emergencies 

re6 ‘ ar ic be eaten or requirements 

laries that cann i 

ion for beforehand. nsdkuicbaepnan 

ae nein? When in connection with busi- 
pir prance there is need for an im- 

ist- pig and responsible third party to 

ned pcg out promptly and faithfully the 

oe - or which the insurance was 





“ 
ence), When the immaturity, inexperi- 
“a. incompetence of the beneficiaries 
a need for the services of a 













insurance is to safeguard the estate 
against complications and shrinkage due 
to debts, taxes, and administration costs. 


Notes Differences 


“There are certain basic differences 
between trusteeship and other modes of 
settlement, which I think may be enu- 
merated as follows: (1) The introduc- 
tion of a third party in the process of 
settlement; (2) flexibility in the terms of 
payment; (3) exercise of discretion.” 

A fundamental limitation on the op- 
tional mode of settlement, he said, is 
that there must be during the lifetime 
of the policyholder a meeting of minds 
between himself and the life insurance 
company as to the terms of payment of 
the proceeds of the policy that he has 
effected with the insurance com- 
pany. The terms of payment cannot 
be left to be determined after his death, 
they must be found within the insurance 
policy itself. A second limitation is that 
by the terms of the policy contract dis- 
cretion must not be left with the insur- 
ance company. There, Mr. Collins said, 
is the basic difference between the op- 
tional mode of settlement and the life 
insurance trust. 

A third basic difference between the 
trust settlement and the contractual set- 





tion with regard to payment or applica- 
tion of both principal and income of 
proceeds, while the life company under 
the contractual settlement may not ex- 
ercise any such discretion. 

There are three basic advantages in 
the life insurance trust, he said. The 
first is in the exercise of discretion. 
This relates to family insurance.. The 
second is exactly the opposite of the 
first, for in case of business insurance 
there is needed someone who will not 
have any discretion—who will carry out 
promptly and impartially the pre-deter- 
mined plan of those who effected the 
business insurance. The third advantage 
is that through cooperation of the life 
agent and trust company the customer 
is given information regarding taxes, ac- 
counting, wills, trusts, and collateral 
matters. This lends an institutional at- 
mosphere of permanence and assurance 
which gives dignity and integrity to the 
arrangement and is a sales advantage to 
the life agent. 

Mr. Collins said rights that should be 
reserved in the trust agreement are: 
(1) To receive dividends, distributive 
shares of surplus, disability benefits, sur- 
render values; (2) to obtain loans; (3) 
to exercise options and privileges under 





for a successor trustee, to cover con- 
tingency of merger or consolidation, 
change of name of a bank, etc. 





Large Production Increase 


The Philadelphia Life, preparing for 
the convention at Miami, Fla., March 
17-21, announced new paid business in 
January was 70 percent greater than for 
January, 1937, and new submitted busi- 
ness 55 percent ahead. 


Would Control “Counsellors” 


NEW YORK—A measure before the 
New York legislature that is endorsed 
by the business puts under strict super- 
vision operations of the growing num- 
ber of so-called “insurance counsellors.” 
Several of these operators, it is alleged, 
are former brokers whose licenses were 
canceled by the department for cause. 
Barred from seeking business as brokers, 
they now offer their services as advisers 
to assured, promising to point out ways 
whereby a saving in premiums may be 
effected. They charge a portion of the 
amount that is “saved.” 





J. W. Edwards, Dallas, 


agent Great American Life, 


Tex., general 
has a new 


policies; (4) to sell, assign or pledge the ' daughter. 




















the years. 
progress. 


in 1937. 


INCREASE OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 1937 
Making TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE (Paid basis) 
ASSETS INCREASED in 1937 
Making TOTAL ASSETS 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS and BENEFICIARIES in 1937 
TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS and BENEFICIARIES SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 
MORTALITY CONTINUED VERY FAVORABLE 
Only 43.6% of the Expected. 
INTEREST YIELD ON ADMITTED ASSETS in 1937 
LAPSE RATIO—while always low, was at a new “low” point 


SURPLUS—LARGEST IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


Progress and Stability 


For a THIRD OF A CENTURY, the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company has 
been forging ahead—building solidly, conservatively. “QUALITY, SERVICE 
and SAFETY FIRST” has been the guiding principle of the Company through 
1937 adds another splendid chapter to the Company's book of | 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


divans $ 5,310,661.00 
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106,077,790.00 
1,757,918.03 
20,407,405.25 
1,429,622.98 


19,038,940.66 


4.0% 


1,315,107.00 








A REMARKABLE EIGHT YEAR RECORD 








From December 31, 1929 through 1937, 


ASSETS INCREASED 

SURPLUS INCREASED 
In addition to the above gains the Company paid $12,743,767.56 to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during these years. 
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A. H. KAHLER, Superintendent of Agents 
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FIGURES FROM DECEMBER 31, 1937 STATEMENTS 





Change Change Prem. Total Benefits Total 
Total in Surplus to New Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs. 
Assets Assets Policyholders 1937 Dec. g 1937 In Force 1937 — = 1937 
$ $ $ $ 
All States Life...... 1,230,023 + 226,882 508,436 10,824,6147 23,503,283 +1,636,530 545,447 754,024 170,951 559,600 
American Life, Ala. 973,379 + 84,152 385,611 5,866,445 12,540,293 —155,029 301,144 350,036 81,994 311,177 
Confederation Life..120,217,479 +17,672,297 4,642,979 48,443,831 411,141,459 +12,641,886 16,307,681 23,823,505 11,113,407 15,692,487 
Contl. Life, D. C.... 5,561,910 + 808,767 249,270 33,197,753 71,203,984 +7,211,816 2,536,193 2,955,044 575,846 2,188,722 
Dominion Life...... 36,835,154 +3,244,699 1,123,061 23,209,436 172,936,447 +8,918,534 5,770,331 8,573,787 2,770,518 4,920,341 
Durham Life ...... 4,731,929 + 629,934 759,5808 32,488,9894 59,352,466 +65,357,216 2,280,865 2,524,189 721,859 1,860,736 
Eastern Life ...... 1,761,211 + 236,561 239,322 2,815,386 13,136,890 +813,444 421,075 479,069 101,727 256,611 
Genl. Amer. Life. ..123,942,534 +896,385 2,524,962 122,282,7292 748,027,109 +29,301,227 14,334,382 23,745,043 13,677,867 22,895,723 
Guardian Life, N. Y.124,770,586 + 9,033,230 5,469,250 49,249,517 481,557,511 +16,625,997 17,074,344 26,817,465 10,286,064 18,179,738 
Kansas City Life. ..105,242,470 +4,712,184 8,889,495 60,569,698 446,530,497 +10,828,530 13,768,200 19,225,881 9,260,450 14,192,968 
LaFayette Life..... 6,744,723 + 250,868 197,506 3,247,7012 25,765,317 +1,150,686 734,457 1,163,944 524,926 907,701 
Life & Cas., Tenn... 19,297,568 +1,807,659 2,746,236 101,348,672 219,088,647 +21,509,652 7,662,470 8,751,126 2,495,646 7,411,755 
Life of Detroit:.... 8,363,617 +1,538,308 440,899 6,408,346 23,883,503 —3,645,211 911,072 3,520,143 2,310,606 3,051,878 
North Carolina Mut. 5,108,472 + 391,869 364,007 18,504,484 41,521,952 +1,495,313 2,141,288 2,424,632 814,782 1,998,190 
Prudential ....... 3,584,334,702 + 216,561,018 78,921,7865-° 2,427,461,8272 17,546,614,985 + 861,841,456 654,370,389 859,373,271 408,934,722 613,043,008 
State Life, Ind..... 51,648,954 +41,248,270 1,181,417 16,781,030 193,536,549 +623,356 5,733,034 8,938,376 4,841,907 7,617,895 
Teach. Ins. & An...80,444,611 +10,056,251 4,159,126 4,982,329 56,047,253 + 3,669,732 8,157,328 13,343,821 1,734,575 2,502,374 
Texas Prudential... 2,675,611 + 283,038 357,935 15,217,7121 47,723,772 +5,342,030 1,193,420 1,310,320 298,930 964,080 
Victory Life, Kan... 9,129,084 + 682,234 771,627 2,668,784 37,082,536 —566,495 1,011,700 1,444,290 587,305 918,483 
FRA! ALS 

Anci. Ord, of United 
Workm., N. D..... 11,845,456 —11,456 395,426 3,405,366 49,629,839 —1,712,774 1,416,029 3,970,408 1,485,031 3,578,921 
Knights of Colum... 47,512,833 +1,319,713 7,442,762 12,635,354 259,858,629 —1,145,629 3,450,896 6,245,387 2,936,868 4,938,715 
Polish Natl. Alli... 24,037,367 +643,055 23,139,789 21,861,938 163,716,454 +3,671,318 3,271,614 65,583,843 1,837,231 4,714,773 

Security Ben. Ass’n, 
ee Se. 10,070,872 +1,814,607  ...... 6,337,431 89,152,666 —2,500,935 3,664,041 4,172,137 1,802,882 2,753,354 
1Indust. only, ord. $7,068,667. 5$1,970,762 par value or 98.54 per centum of capital stock is now 
®Includes revivals and increases, ordinary and group. held by V. M. Lewis and A. J. Sinnott, trustees for the policyholders. 


2Includes revived and increase. 
8Includes $150,000 contingency reserve. 
‘Includes revivals, $2,467,099. 


6Contingency reserve against possible excess mortality or loss 
in securities $105,742,634. 
Includes industrial. 








Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Virginia Change Tax Base 





The Kentucky legislature, before ad- 
journing, passed the bill to make the 
premium tax apply to net direct prem- 
iums written instead of net retained 
premiums. The Virginia legislature 





passed a similar law. In both states 
previously, the tax was on the basis of 
gross premiums, less return premium, 
less premiums paid for reinsurance to 
admitted companies. In both states the 
returns for 1937 are to be upon the new 
basis. Those companies that have 
already remitted have been instructed 
to give checks for the difference. 


The Mississippi commissioner has 
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H| Modern Life Insurance Since 1845 





i Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 
office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 
ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 
| Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 
dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 
Hi treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 
| its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 
i possible all new benefits to old policies, making 
| them in efféct as modern as the newest. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
































now called upon the companies to remit 
for 1937 on the net direct basis. The 
Mississippi law permits a company to 
deduct premiums paid for reinsurance 
to admitted companies if the reinsurer 
pays the tax on that portion. However, 
under the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Connecti- 
cut General Life case the commissioner 
has no power to require reinsurers to 
pay such a tax. 

A bill to make the premium tax apply 
on the direct basis was introduced in 
the New Jersey legislature at the in- 
stance of the New Jersey department 
and has passed the assembly. 

Commissioner Harrison of Arkansas 
has requested an opinion from the attor- 
ney-general on the effect of the Con- 
necticut General Life decision on the 
premium tax situation in Arkansas. In 
that state, the tax is upon the net, re- 
tained basis. Mr. Harrison states there 
is no disposition on the part of the com- 
panies to dodge the tax and he advises 
the attorney-general that the companies 
would not object to a change in the law 
to provide for a tax on the net direct 
premiums written. A special legislative 
session of the Arkansas legislature is 
scheduled to get under way by March 
14 and it is possible that an amendment 
might be offered at that time. 

The California legislature now in spe- 
cial session is considering a _ constitu- 
tional amendment which will change 
the premium tax basis to net direct 
writings. 





Peninsular Life Secretary 


S. F. McDonough has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Peninsular Life 
of Jacksonville. He succeeds W. W. Al- 
derman, who desired to return to Vir- 
ginia. Mr. McDonough is a graduate 
of the University of Alabama and the 
law school of the university. He has 
had considerable training in life insur- 
acce and practical experience in the 
field. 





Union Reserve Life Cited 


The Union Reserve Life of Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been cited into the court by 
the Arizona corporation commission to 
show cause why it should not be taken 
over by the commission for the benefit 
of policyholders and creditors. The or- 
der was made on motion of Assistant 
Attorney General Anderson, on request 
of President R. F. Marquis and other 





officers of the company. The company 


is owned wholly by the State Securities~ 


Corporation, has $4,903,396 in force on 
1,436 policies and has assets of $233,. 
912. The petition for the order was 
made after an auditor’s report had been 
made to the company officials, which 
apparently showed the capital and re. 
serves of the company impaired. 


Roscoe in Home Office Post 


L. S. Roscoe, who has been assistant 
general agent in the B. J. Dickson gen- 
eral agency of the Occidental Life in 
Los Angeles, has been appointed agency 
assistant in the home office and will 
spend most of hig time on the road, 
Originally with the Equitable of Iowa in 
the field and at the home office, and 
with the Pacific Mutual in the field, he 
joined the Occidental last June. 


Fete Veterans Legion Head 


W. J. Roddey, Sr., commander of the 
Veterans Legion of the Equitable So. 
ciety was feted in his home city of 
Rock Hill, S. C., at a banquet commem- 
orating the fact that he has been in the 
service of the Equitable 50 years. More 
than 100 attended, including Vice-presi- 
dent W. J. Graham and Commissioner 
King of South Carolina. Toastmaster 
was E. R. Jeter, who five years ago suc- 
ceeded Mr. Roddey as manager of the 
Rock Hill-Charlotte agency. 


B. M. A. Regional Meetings 


The Business Men’s Assurance has 
announced its regional meetings, which 
this year are replacing an all star sales- 
men’s convention. The first will be for 
representatives east of Kansas City at 
Lake Wawasee, Ind., the last week in 
August. Early in September the second, 
for salesmen west of Kansas City and 
including Colorado and Utah, will be 
held at the Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs. The other two will be held on 
the west coast in September. 














Connecticut Mutual School 


HARTFORD—A _two-weeks _ home 
office training course for new life men 
began its second annual session this 
week at the Connecticut Mutual office. 
Twenty-five students from all over the 
country are meeting for seven hours 
daily under the supervision of Vincent 
Coffin, second vice-president and supet- 
intendent of agencies, and G. F. B. Smith, 
assistant superintendent of agencies. The 
course includes subjects such as prit- 
ciples of life insurance, policy contracts, 
and actual drill in selling, presenting, fit 
ting needs, and programming. 

C. R. Walker, agency assistant, and 
D. B. Westwater, supervisor, as well as 
many other specialty men in the home 
office, are assisting with lectures and 
practical demonstrations. 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., mat 
ager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau at Hartford, spent a week 
at Ste. Marguerite, Can., where he i 
dulged his love for winter sports. 


———< 








ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR A 
GENERAL AGENT 


at 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
? 


ADDRESS H-35, NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
ad 
—— 














ATTENTION—HOME OFFICES 
Man of experience and ability, now General Agent of old line Mid-Western Com 
pany at Pittsburgh, Pa. desires position as Home sei 
Division Supervisor. Integrity and experience to satisfy the most crit! 
ADDRESS H-36, NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Office Agency Assistant 
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Two Service Men 
Show the Problem 
and the Solution 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


ciaries from attaching the income pay- 
able under an income settlement option. 
It also prevents a beneficiary from as- 
signing or otherwise disposing of the 
income to another party. 

There is a case that illustrates what 
may happen to the proceeds of life in- 
surance when no spendthrift provision is 
ysed. The insured borrowed $20,000 
from his bank. In addition to securities 
turned over to his bank as collateral to 
secure the loan, the bank insisted that 
his wife sign the note as co-debtor. At 
his subsequent death, the securities were 
not large enough to meet the indebted- 
‘ness. His life insurance, which was 
made payable to his wife in a lump sum, 
was attached for the amount of the 
remaining indebtedness. 








Some Have Specific Statutes 


' A few states have specific statutes 
exempting from claims of creditors of 
‘beneficiaries the insurance proceeds re- 
‘tained by the insurance companies under 
settlement options or trust agreements. 
If, however, a spendthrift trust clause is 
' incorporated in a settlement option or a 
trust agreement by a life company domi- 
) ciled in a state which sanctions a spend- 
' thrift trust, such a spendthrift trust will 
probably be recognized in all of the 
' other states, with one or two exceptions. 
“3. In the event of a catastrophe or 
common disaster, is there a possibility 
‘that your life insurance will be paid to 
hve ead instead of to your own 
> heirs?” 
' Cite the case of the husband and wife 
(no children) being fatally injured in 
} the same accident. Wife survives the 
‘insured by a few days. The proceeds 
' of the husband’s life insurance will go 
| through his wife’s estate to her heirs, 
even though the husband’s mother was 
_ tamed as contingent beneficiary—unless 
there was a catastrophe clause incor- 
| porated in the beneficiary designation. 


Other Facts Brought Out 


Further questions suggested by Mr. 
| Hartsig would reveal information con- 
| cerning beneficiary designations, future 
; children, actual monthly income and like 
| Provision for beneficiary in event of 
| carlier death of insured, educational 
) funds, funeral expenses, dependents out- 

side of immediate family, waiver of pre- 
mium benefit, and arrangement to take 
advantage of inheritance and estate tax 
» xemptions. Another question of par- 
ticular interest that is often overlooked 
8 whether or not the insured has pro- 
frosb-wpeen income for his family 
g the pe i i i 
Pete period that his estate is being 
Pddeic these questions are answered 
‘he problem is left clear. Mr. Hartsig 
a the questions hypothetically, 

f Presented a specific case for Mr. 

| McNeal to solve. 


| McNeal Told of Second Interview 


intent Nea! spoke as of the second 
sented, end The problem had been pre- 
: i and the agent had given it study. 
pee S now ready to present an honest 
fully aware of the 


an to a man 
Problem and anxious to rectify it. 
however, the 


: pts. - second interview, 
wi ‘rad not so much as mentioned 
t hepas “s - to sell, or how much he 
and it es - There has been no need, 
0, M ould be poor psychology to do 
“ “ McNeal contends. 

I the Peg think of life insurance as 
With gh someone’s financial prob- 
“a teas ia cNeal said. “We must first 
are and : at the Prospect’s problems 
a — them out to him, then we 
somethi € in his mind a desire to do 
ng about them. After this is 







on hem 
best aneyeresent life insurance as the 
Must buy t to his problems—and he 





4 from us, if he really wants to 
fo ereng! Fundamentally the 
T buying is found in the pros- 





Solve hi 
Teason 










pect himself—and not in the contract.” 

Mr. McNeal reminded his audience 
that the intelligent agent will not pros- 
pect simply for names, but will think 
in terms of “insurance situations. We 
should search for situations that we are 
equipped to satisfy. The name is noth- 
ing more than an identification.” 

“These situations arise out of future 
needs for money,” he said, “and when 
you sell life insurance you sell ‘money 
for future delivery.’ Your problem is to 
see to it that this money will be deliv- 
ered not only at time when it is needed, 
but also in the manner in which it will 
do the most good. That means, gener- 
ally, more income settlements and fewer 
lump sum settlements. 

“Thus, to work out an honest solu- 
tion to the financial problems of our 
prospects and clients, let us keep two 
things in mind: (a) We must know their 
problems, (b) We must know our equip- 
ment. The rest is a matter of analyzing 
the situation with the prospect, of even 
imagining ourself in his position. Then 
we must present a solution that will be 
elastic enough to take care of the prob- 
lems that arise at death and of those 
that arise in the course of life equally 
well. Nothing serves this purpose so 
well as the higher premium forms of life 
insurance and income settlements. The 
kind of contract to buy is one that will 
provide as much protection as the pros- 
pect needs and as much saving as he 
can afford.” 

John H. Thompson, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life, was chairman 
of the meeting. The next speakers in 
the course are Gordon Kuehner, Travel- 
ers superintendent of agencies, and C. P. 
Dawson, New England Mutual Life, 
New York. 


Declaratory Judgments Are- 
Discussed by Henry Moser 





Declaratory judgments in the field of 
insurance were discussed before the 
Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers’ Club 
this ‘week by Henry S. Moser, a Chi- 
cago lawyer. In effect the declaratory 
judgment law enables a prospective de- 
fendant to bring about a trial of the 
issues when it might be prejudiced by 
the prospective plaintiff's delay in bring- 
ing suit, or where complex litigation can 
be avoided. 

Declaratory judgments are granted in 
the federal courts and in the courts of 
31 states and three territories. 

The laws are new in nearly all states 
and in the federal courts. The second 
case decided under the declaratory judg- 
ment act by the United States Supreme 
Court was on an insurance question, 
Aetna Life vs. Haworth. The Aetna 
issued life policies with disability pro- 
visions. The insured, contending that 
he had become disabled, refused to pay 
premiums but took no steps to collect 
the disability benefit. The Supreme 
Court held that this was a proper case 
for declaratory relief and that the Aetna 
need not wait until suit might be 
brought on the policies, to have its obli- 
gations determined. 

Another leading case was Equitable 
Life vs. Templeton. The group life 
policy of Southern Railway was can- 
celled. A number of employes, con- 
tending they were not bound by the 
cancellation, sued the Equitable on 
claims arising after the cancellation. 
Declaratory relief was given and inci- 
dentally the Equitable was successful 
on the merits. 

The need for declaratory relief arises 
frequently under automobile liability 
policies, especially where the injured 
claimant can carry his claim against the 
insurance company if the insured fails 
to pay. 

The declaratory judgment apparently 
cannot be used where there is a simple 
controversy which can be tried in the 
ordinary way. However, the courts 
seem to differ widely on what consti- 
tutes the proper circumstances for a 
declaratory judgment. Mr. Moser re- 
viewed many cases illustrating distinc- 
tions drawn by various courts. 
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“<...earnings lagging” 


Many young married men fit this description. 


Many are anxious to learn how they can pro- 
tect their families. 


Many need to be shown their responsibility. 


Connecticut Mutual’s new booklet in its “Per- 
sonal Economics” series — “What Is the 
Family Income Plan?” — points out this 
problem of the young married man and ex- 


plains how to solve it most easily. 


Connecticut Mutual field men find that the 
sympathetic and understanding tone of 
these “Personal Economics” booklets ap- 
peals to the public—and “helps the salesman 


sell,” 
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Texas Life Man to Hear 
Educational Director 





EDWARD C. ANDERSEN 


“A very major factor contributing to 
success in salesmanship today is the un- 
derwriter’s ability to interview prospects 
‘on a favorable basis,” E. C. Andersen, 
educational director of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, told the Beaumont and 
Port Arthur (Tex.) Life Underwriters 
Associations at a joint meeting. 

“To this end,” stated Mr. Andersen, 
“the salesman’s prestige is of greatest 
importance—prestige, derived from past 
acts which make him favorably known 
to his prospect, or prestige mechanically 
produced through the use of ‘power 
leads.’ These conditions furnish the 
right kind of interview, and, after all, 
of what value is any other kind of inter- 
view.” 

Speaking on “Power Selling,” Mr. 
Andersen is making a tour of Texas un- 
der the auspices of the Texas State Life 
Underwriters Association and will be 
the featured speaker at 11 local associ- 
ation meetings in March. The Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur meeting was the first 
meeting addressed by Mr. Andersen in 
his swing around the state. 

The next association to be visited Will 
be Houston, where a joint meeting will 
be held with the Galveston association. 
From there, Mr. Andersen~ will go to 
Harlingen, Corpus Christi, Austin, San 
Antonio, Waco and Dallas, ending at 
Fort Worth on March 17. 

While in Texas, Mr. Andersen will 
also attend agency gatherings of the 
Connecticut Mutual representatives in 
Texas: E. F. White agency, Dallas; 
G. A. Helland agency, San Antonio, 
and Shepherd agency, Houston. 


Estate Tax Decision Has 
Only Limited Application 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


an open question. While the Morss de- 
cision makes the outlook less favorable 
for the estate tax exemption of the 
combination type, there are substantial 
differences between the dual and single 
types of contracts. 

One outstanding difference is that 
whereas the single contract provides for 
a cash surrender value almost as great 
as the original consideration, purchase 
of the same annuity income and life 
insurance protection under two separate 
contracts provides nowhere so large a 
cash value, since the latter is limited to 
the ordinary cash value of a single pre- 
mium life insurance policy. 

The fact that some companies issue 
the life insurance and annuity combina- 
tion non-medically is thought by some 
to strengthen the government’s conten- 
tion that proceeds of the life insurance 
portion would be subject to inclusion in 





the insured’s gross estate. However, 
the government would have difficulty jy 
getting around the plainly stated prov). 
sion of the estate tax law that life jp. 
surance payable to a named beneficiary 
is exempt up to $40,000. The sing 
premium life policy issued as part of, 
life-and-annuity combination is no dj. 
ferent from any other single premiyy 
policy and obviously meets the require. 
ments o the federal law, even though 
sued non-medically. 

No cases involving the combinatig; 
contracts are now pending before th 
Board of Tax Appeals, though some wil 
undoubtedly come before it, as som 
field examiners of the bureau of interm;| 
revenue have attempted to hold that pro. 
ceeds of such contracts must be include 
in the gross estate. 


Prominent Educator Being 
Feted on 25th Anniversary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


surance at the university for 34 years 
When he started he was the only men. 
ber of the department’s faculty, which 
now numbers 14. Textbooks were w- 
known and part of Dr. Huebner’s work 
comprised the preparing of text for his 
class. By 1906, the importance of the 
insurance courses, had been so recog. 
nized that Dr. Huebner was placed in 
full charge and the school added at¢- 
vanced life and fire courses to supple 
ment to the courses. Other courses 
have been added since then. 

The first of Dr. Huebner’s books, 
“Property Insurance,” was published in 
1911. 

Dr. Huebner is known to those whom 
he teaches as “Sunny Sol.” As a 
teacher he has exercised a tremendous 
influence on those with whom he comes 
in contact. The “Daily Pennsylvanian’ 
declares “his many students will remem- 
ber him for more than what he taught 
them about insurance. They will re 
member him because he has taught them 
the basis for fidelity and for sound bus: 
ness ethics.” 

Born in Manitowoc, Wis., on March 
6, 1882, Dr. Huebner was educated at 
Two Rivers High School and the Un 
versity of Wisconsin. In 1904 he went 
to Philadelphia to assume his duties 3 
insurance and commerce instructor 
the Wharton School while working for 
his doctor’s degree. He had received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Wisconsin in 1902 and 1903. He received 
his Ph.D. at Pennsylvania in 1904 and 
wound up his collection of degrees with 
a doctor of science from the same inst 
tution in 1931. He was promoted to 
an assistant professor in 1906 and toé 
full-fledged professor in the insurantt 
and commerce department two yeals 
later. 

He has served as a special lecturet 
in New York University, Columbia Un 
versity and the Philadelphia chapter 0 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Kirchmaier Medical Director 


Dr. C. T. Kirchmaier, who has bet! 
assistant medical director of the Cols 
bia Life, Cincinnati, was elected men 
director, succeeding the late Dr. Jar 
Cross, Sr. Dr. Kichmaier has been wit 
the company three years and is a gral" 
uate of the University of Cincimé! 
medical school. 


Amend Policy Loan Bill 


ALBANY—The bill to provide a 
fluctuating rate of interest on ca 
loans has been amended in the ow 
York assembly to provide for a flat “le 
on future loans of 4.8 percent collect 
in advance or the equivalent effect! 
rate. 


Blanks Committee to Meet 


W. A. Robinson, actuary of the i. 
department, has called a meeting O 
blanks committee of the Nationa": 
ciation of Insurance Commissioner 
which he is chairman, in New 


May 2-4. 
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Little Gem Chart, 
Soon Ready, Has 
New Refinements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


analysis of policy provisions brings out 
many of the unusual things often over- 
looked, such as “company practice” 
where it is more liberal than, or not 
covered by the policy. 

The showings of cash values at re- 
tirement ages, a feature originated by 
the Little Gem a few years ago, which 
gives actual values at ages 55, 60 and 65 
right with the other cash values is es- 
pecially helpful in selling retirement 
plans and in programming. Many of 
these values are not even in the contract 
itself. 

Throughout the new Little Gem is a 
vast amount of new information on the 
popular retirement contracts, including 
cost and value data about them. Spe- 
cial sections are devoted to immediate 
annuities, juvenile insurance and indus- 
trial. Among the various “special” show- 
ings are the prominent “special” poli- 
cies which are thoroughly covered, mor- 
tality ratios, rates of interest earned, also 
interest paid on funds left with the com- 
panies, taxes paid, dividend accumula- 
tion illustrations, etc. 

For over 150 companies, the Little 
Gem gives the policy provisions first 
followed by the premium rates of some 
12 to 48 or more contracts per company, 
over 2,500 contracts in all being shown, 
including retirement and term policies. 
Disability and double indemnity rates 
are shown next. Cash values including 
those at the retirement ages, on six to 
12 or more contracts and the showings 
of exact incomes payable under settle- 
ment options, follow. 





Net Cost, Net Payment 


For participating companies, next 
come the famous “net cost—net pay- 
ment” illustrations of the Little Gem. 
These are the illustrations which have 
the dividend already subtracted from the 
rate to save the user’s time. Summaries 
are shown in detail at every age for both 
10 and 20 year periods. Ordinary life 
and popular special contracts are shown 
for every age of issue, the 20 pay and 
20-year endowment forms being shown 
at 5-year age intervals. Actual dividend 
histories are also shown. 

Along with these showings are the il- 
lustrations of the number of years re- 
quired to pay up or mature a policy and 
the total amount that the policyholder 
will pay (an exclusive Little Gem fea- 
ture). Here also are shown what the 
accumulations and additions amount to 
over 10 and 20 years periods. On this 
Same page are the dividends on paid-up 
insurance and on term policies. 


Social Security Exhibit 


The new Little Gem presents the im- 
Portant considerations of social security 
law, particularly as they apply to the 
Institution of life insurance and to pros- 
pects. This feature gives tables for 
quickly determining the amounts of pen- 
rn and benefits, and carefully ex- 
era the provisions, exclusions, etc., 
Dringing out how the social security act 
"a foundation on which one may build. 
Pe Little Gem covers the industrial 
benefits roushly, giving provisions, 
pi 8, rates, values, etc., for more 
po than any other book. Inter- 
i ‘ate and monthly pay contracts are 
none carefully shown 
ie . of the most valuable features is 
ee pa year financial report covering 
poten companies, and giving 20 im- 
eng items from each company’s 
the sal No other small book gives 
wie ancial figures On anywhere near 
dition hy companies. An important ad- 
hn —" Part of the Little Gem this 
eal fon —— of taxes other than 
the last meal es companies for 
the sagen of agents have found that 

ve ” information which the Little 
informe ts: frequently such data as 

ation on local companies not cov- 


ered in other books, gives it a most im- 
portant extra value. Many times has 
the Little Gem given them some “not- 
so-common” fact or figure that they 
suddenly needed which was not obtain- 
able from other pocket size books. Some 
may have thought the data on additional 
companies to be of no great value, but 
numerous letters from users and con- 
tinually mounting sales have proved the 
worth of the Little Gem’s showing of 
many companies not given in other 
books. 

Many important changes have been 
made in the rates in the provisions 
of settlement options of numerous com- 
panies since the last Little Gem was is- 
sued, making a new and up-to-date edi- 
tion vital to progressive agents. Copies 
of the 1938 Little Gem will be delivered 
in sequence that orders are received. The 
single copy price is $2,50 and company 
club rates are allowed to all agents. Or- 
ders can be sent in to The National Un- 
derwriter, Statistical Division, 420 East 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





Endorsement by 
Pink of Savings 
Bank Plan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Mr. Pink pointed out that the present 
bill provides a limit of $3,000 on any 
one person, “which is a great improve- 
ment over the law in Massachusetts 
which permits a person to take out a 
$1,000 policy in each of the 24 banks.” 

“In view of the high cost of industrial 
insurance, the large amount of lapses 
which are costly to policyholders, the 
evils resulting from high pressure sales- 
manship and the resulting oversale and 
uneconomical distribution of policies in 
the family, which have heretofore been 
pointed out by me, I am in favor of the 
bill,” Mr, Pink declared. 

Though the Livingston-Piper bill was 
due for action in the senate at the Mon- 
day night session, the majority leader, 

J. Dunnigan, held off temporarily, 
preferring not to risk an adverse vote 
before he had made a canvass to be sure 
he had enough votes to insure passage. 

The main hope of defeating the bill 
has been in the senate, where a group 
of Democrats from the New York City 
area has shown a disposition to defy 
Governor Lehman’s urgent demands for 
passage of the bill. Senator Dunigan 
and Governor Lehman, however, have 
been cracking the whip over the rebels 
and as the zero hour drew near it looked 
as if the opposition had been pretty well 
herded into line. 





State Association’s Position 


Albert Hirst, counsel New York State 
Life Underwriters Association, issued 
a statement explaining the position of 
the association in opposing the bill. He 
pointed out that the association decided 
on a telegraphic protest campaign only 
after it appeared that the bill was about 
to be rushed through both houses with- 
out any amendments whatever. He made 
it clear that the protest was not directed 
or inspired by the companies but by 
the agents acting as independent busi- 
ness men. 

“Every single telegram was paid for 
by the person who signed it,” he said. 
“Nobody gave us orders or financed any 
action that we took. The action was 
taken by the responsible officers of the 
association and was dictated solely by 
what we conceived to be our duties in 
the situation. 

“In whatever measures we took we 
exercised our rights as citizens to pre- 
sent our views to the legislature. Most 
of us for the first time in our lives had 
the experience of watching democracy 
in action. It seems that our action was 
not ineffective and that the amendments 
that were adopted by the sponsors of 
the bill were to quite an extent brought 
about by our action.” 

The principal amendment is the lim- 
iting of savings bank insurance to $3,000 





per life. 





garten agency, with 30, and Arthur 
Lazarus, Israel agency, with 21. The 
Woody agency had 59 agents each of 
whom wrote at least five applications. 

¢ The leading unit was that of Taft 
Woody of the Woody agency with 115 
applications for $1,308,000. Other Chi- 
cago agency records were: Lustgarten, 
386 applications for $2,030,732; P. B. 
Hobbs, 253 for $1,046,306; W. L.. Gott- 
schall, 250, for $1,111,552; H. A. Sloan, 
156 for $793,710, and Israel agency, 140 
for $717,820. The campaign was wound 
up at a luncheon honoring Mr. Welch. 
P. B. Hobbs managed the four weeks’ 
campaign and also handled luncheon ar- 
rangements. Mr. Welch gave an inspira- 
tional talk dealing with the society. 


Write $11,663,000 in Special 
Drive for Welch 





A special four weeks’ campaign in 
honor of Second Vice-President V. S. 
Welch of the Equitable Society, in 
charge of the mid-western department, 
Chicago, produced 2,121 applications for 
$11,663,412 of business. On Feb. 18, 
the first anniversary of Mr. Welch’s 
appointment as an officer, 275 agents 
produced 419 applications or better than 
50 percent response. There were 236 
agents who secured five or more appli- 
cations each and 59 producing at least 
10 applications each. 

The Woody agency led in Chicago 
with 504 applications for $4,020,690 for 
the 28 days. Harry T. Wright, “mil- 
lionaire,” was leading agent in the 
agency with 20 applications. His record 
was exceeded by J. B. Glasser, Lust- 





D. M. Baker, Jr., one of the leading 
producers of the W. G. Gastil agency 
of the Connecticut General Life in Los 
Angeles, broke his leg while tobogan- 
ning recently at Big Bear. 











They Have the Means 
But Not the Method 


Show them how to budget their income and they will get 


much more satisfaction out of it. 


Instead of being harassed by money troubles and the thought 
that he is more or less of a failure or his wife a poor manager, 
the husband will have more confidence in his own executive 
ability and his wife will have a definite undertaking to 
accomplish. 


Their money will go much further. They will be able to 


enjoy the things they want most. They can build up a 
degree of financial security that will make the course of 
their whole life more harmonious, more secure, more helpful 


to the community. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Chance for a Merchandising Job 


Pusiic esteem being the unreasoning 
force that it is, life companies and agents 
have no cause to take too much to heart 
the slap at them contained in the Livincs- 

N-Piper savings bank life insurance bill 
and the general indifference of legislatures 
and public to the fate of the American 
agency system. There is, however, one 
thing that has come out of the savings 
bank life insurance agitation which might 
well be taken seriously and that is that 
life insurance companies cannot rely on 
merely doing their job right. They must, 
in addition, let the public know that they 
are doing it right. In the statements of 
GovERNoR LEHMAN of NEw York, of the 
New York legislators and in discussions 
among memhers of the general public it is 
all too apparent that there is a certain 
amount of satisfaction not so much in pro- 
viding alleged cheap insurance for the poor 
but in giving the life insurance business its 
“come-uppance.” 

Consider what has been happening in 
New York: both savings banks and life 
insurance companies are institutions serv- 
ing the public with a high sense of trustee- 
ship. Savings banks and life companies 
are supervised by a state authority which 
is generally conceded to have no superior. 
No sound evidence has been brought for- 
ward to indicate that the companies and 
the banks are not equally zealous and effi- 
cient in serving their public. And yet the 
present proposal is to let one class of in- 


stitutions invade the province of the other. 

A reasonable person is entitled to ask, 
“Ts it possible that life insurance has fallen 
down on its job to such an extent that 
another institution, having no experience 
whatever in this line, can go in and do 
a better one? Is it actually a fact that 
life companies are being so poorly run that 
the only cure is to let the savings banks 
invade their field?” An affirmative answer 
to such questions is absurd, yet that is 
exactly what the proponents of the Liv- 
INGSTON-Prper bill are giving. 

What it all amounts to is that the public 
has a nice, warm, friendly feeling towards 
savings banks while its attitude towards 
insurance companies is likely to be tainted 
with suspicion. The depositors in savings 
banks have no more accurate idea of 
whether they are being treated well than 
have policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Granted that the relation of depositor 
and bank is simpler than that of insured 
and company it still should be possible for 
companies and agents to take steps which 
will clear up distrust, actual or potential, 
of life insurance and convince the public 
that though life insurance may be more 
complicated than savings banking it is 
being run just as much in the interests of 
the public as are the savings banks. The 
Livincston-Pirer bill is a clear indication 
of the sort of thing that can happen if this 
is not done. 


Life Insurance, the Unearned Increment 


Tue Eguiraste Society in “Agency 
Items” refers to life insurance as the “un- 
earned increment.” This has a rather happy 
designation and forms an argument and 
explanation of life insurance protection 
that can be used to good advantage by 
the men in the field. “Agency Items” 
says: 

“We frequently talk about insuring a 
man’s life. What we in reality insure is 
the value of the unused portion of his 
life. Our prospect is, say 40 years old, 


but we are not interested in those 40 years 
which have gone. Our talk is to see that 
he insures, for the benefit of his family, 
the value of the years to come—the un- 
used part of his life. The older the man 
is, the more his life has been lived, the 
less the unused portion, and if he is pro- 
ducing in his business or profession a 
goodly income, the greater is his insurable 
value to his family, because of the shorter 
period during which his productivity may 
continue.” 


Life Insurance When Storm Signals Appear 


Paut Q. FErRREL, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Rea SILK 
Hosiery Mitts of Indianapolis, in speak- 
ing before the INDIANAPOLIS ASSOCIATION 
or Lire UNDERWRITERS made the point that 
under-consumption of goods rather than 
over-production is a condition that con- 
fronts the country today. This is quite 
true in connection with life insurance. 
Therefore, the salesmen of the country 
are challenged because of this new situa- 
tion that is an economic and business one. 


Georce H. Harris, public relations of- 
ficer of the Sun Lire of Canada, in a 
talk before the Houston Lire UNper- 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION touched on the same 
point when he opined that business condi- 
tions and economic movements do not alter 
life insurance needs. There is always a 
real demand for life insurance and it is 
the province of the agent to set this forth 
in a very definite and if necessary graphic 
way. Mr. Harris asserted that even in 
times of business depression when people 


find their footing insecure there is found 
a greater demand for life insurance. 

In connection with these changes in 
buying conditions, the producing forces 
need to set their sails accordingly. There 
are services and arguments that are very 
effective under contrasting conditions. Life 
insurance, as we all know, has a very 
definite, concrete answer to personal prob- 


lems affecting the security and income of 
the household and the individual. A fter 
all the life agent is not only selling pro. 
tection but he is selling service. There. 
fore, in that connection he needs to ap 
preciate in its highest degree the real sery. 
ice that he can offer, particularly in these 
present days of business recession and 
stagnation. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





Henry S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has been elected 
president of the Des Moines Civic Music 
Association. 





Robert W. Huntington, board chair- 
man of the Connecticut General Life, 
was a guest at a luncheon of the Walter 
G. Gastil general agency in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Huntington was accompa- 
nied on his visit by Mrs. Huntington. 
They arrived during southern Califor- 
nia’s worst storm, and naturally didn’t 
appreciate the “climate.” They went to 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco, be- 
fore returning home. 





E. A. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul, Minn., returned from an extensive 
western trip. He attended several meet- 
ings of Gyro International of which he 
is president. 





Dwight Sayward, general agent John 
Hancock Mutual, Portland, Me., leaves 
shortly for a cruise in southern waters. 
He has not been well for several weeks. 





Samuel Bernstein, Philadelphia agent, 
who recently celebrated 20 years with 
the Philadelphia Life, was given a 
luncheon by associates in field and home 
office, President Clifton Maloney and 
Vice-president Jackson Maloney attend- 
ing and offering congratulations and 
presenting a gift from the company. 





Bradford Hathaway, manager real 
estate department of the Prudential at 
the home office, died of a heart attack in 
Atlantic City. He had been in ill health 
for several weeks and had gone to At- 
lantic City for a rest. He joined the 
department in 1929 and was noted as an 
author. 





H. R. Laing, claim adjuster attached 
to the Jersey City office John Hancock 
Mutual Life, has rounded out 40 years’ 
continuous service. He started with the 
company as an agent at New York City 
in 1898 and has been located in New 
Jersey since 1920 as a claim adjuster. 


B. L. Jordan, for many years secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Aid So- 
ciety, Negro industrial life and sick 
benefit company, died at his home in 
Richmond, Va. He started as an agent 
of the company years ago. He was so 
prominent in Negro circles in his home 
city that one of the Richmond news- 
papers paid him tribute in an editorial 
when he died. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Crouch of Fort 
Dodge, Ia., were guests of honor at a 
dinner given in their honor on their 25th 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Crouch was 
formerly manager of the Fort Dodge 
branch of the Bankers Life of Iowa, and 





the guests, 25 or more, were all em- 





ployes of that company or were form. 
erly connected with the Fort Dodge 
branch. 





In a recent issue it was stated that 
J. Perry Meek, agency supervisor of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Indianapolis, had 
‘been elected president of the University 
of Pennsylvania Alumni Association, 
Mr. Meek is manager of the Indianapolis 
office of the Acacia Mutual Life. 


The football fortunes of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky will be of increased in- 
terest to Bankers Life of Iowa and 
other life salesmen in the Blue Grass 
state because of the recent appointment 
of Ab Kirwan as head football coach, 
The first graduate of the university to 
be brought back to his alma mater in 
such capacity, he is the son-in-law of 
J. H. Heil, Kentucky agency manager 
of the Bankers Life. 


Lewis I. Held, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Richmond, Va., spent a week at 
Fort Benning, Ga., receiving instruction 
and training. He is a captain in the of- 
ficers reserve corps. 





V. W. Wiedemann, manager. Sun Life 
and president of the Kansas City Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Association, 
has been elected president of the North- 
western University Alumni Association 
there. 





Chelsea Bailey, manager of the Union 
Central Life, has been appointed chat- 
man of the Zanesville, O., community 
fund and will have charge of the cam- 
paign this coming fall. 





John M. Sarver, former president o 
the Ohio State Life, now chairman 0! 
the board, is spending several weeks at 
Winter Haven, Fla. 





M. B. Brainard, Aetna Life president, 
left Friday with Mrs. Brainard on the 
“Santa Elena” for a Caribbean, and 
South American cruise. Mr. Brainatd 
only recently returned from a tp 
through the middle west during which 
he visited numerous representatives 0 
the field agency force. 

D. W. Ferguson, who has been 
charge of the Detroit branch of the 
Great-West Life during the stay of Man- 
ager A. P. Johnson in Florida, has re- 
turned to his head office in Winnipeg 
following Mr. Johnson’s return to De- 
troit. 





Miss Eleanor McKernan of West 
Hartford has just completed 25 years 
secretary to the Connecticut —_ 
commissioner. In that time she 
worked with ex-Commissioners Burton 
Mansfield and H. P. Dunham, and = 
John C. Blackall. The state insuran¢ 
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force has tripled in size during the time 
she has been connected with it, there 
having been but 20 people employed 
shen she first started to work in the 
department. 





Don R. Ferguson, supervisor of field 
grvice for the Great-West Life, and 
Earl Schwemm, Chicago manager, to- 
gther with Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. 
Schwemm are heading south by motor. 
They expect to visit Biloxi and may get 
into Florida. Mr. Ferguson had been 
operating the Detroit agency for about 
, month, while Manager Arthur P. 
Johnson was having a Florida vacation. 





§, P. Ellis, Provident Mutual, Cincin- 
tat, led major agencies of the company 
in gain in paid January business with 
38 percent increase over quota. 





Cyrus G. Shepard, 2d, 23, son of 
W. T. Shepard, general agent Lincoln 
National Life, Los Angeles, who re- 
cently graduated from the University of 
Southern California, has signed a con- 
tract with that company and is now 
taking its training course. He took the 
business administration course and re- 
ceived some tutelage from Dr. Rock- 
well, 





Eric Wilson, New York City, who 
wrote “There Are No Strangers,” pub- 
lished by THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
was the speaker before the Springfield 
(Mass.) Life Underwriters Association 
Monday of this week. 





E. §. Albritton of Chicago, manager 
of the Provident Mutual Life, and his 
family will be in Minneapolis Saturday 
attending the wedding of his son, R. S. 
Albritton, to Miss Helen Richards of 
that city, the ceremony to be a quiet 
one in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. A 
reception will follow at the Curtis Hotel. 
R.S. Albritton is field supervisor for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life and has done a 
splendid piece of work since he gradu- 
ated from college. E. S. Albritton 
served the Minnesota Mutual himself 
for 12% years at the home office as sup- 
erintendent of agents and later vice- 
president. For four years he was a 
member of the general agency firm of 
Weams & Albritton of Dallas. 





Herbert Adam, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual in charge of 
tlims, was a visitor in Chicago last 
week conferring with the Stumes & 
Loeb, W. A. Alexander & Co. and J. M. 
Oyer general agencies. 





Former Life Company Man 
ls Given Prison Sentence 





LINCOLN, NEB.—W. H. Jurgen- 
sen, Serving his third term as lieutenant- 
_— of Nebraska and a former life 
Pir executive, was sentenced to 
Cha a to five years by District Judge 
mart following overruling of the 
me . or new trial. Conviction was 
ton c ae of embezzlement in connec- 
ae handling building and loan 
ae in by an agent. Notice of 
“ ag the supreme court was filed, 
$4000 :. Jurgensen was released on 
law, J ond furnished by his father-in- 
contigne M. Carper, Lincoln. He will 
until in office as lieutenant governor 

wee court action. 
aeringt Te $16,259 was filed at Omaha 

ife of fecnsen, the Western Union 
and diree Incoln and three of its officers 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Pacific Mutual Reports Gains 


Increase of Nearly Three Millions in 
Assets Sets New All Time High with 
the Company 








Substantial gains, reflected by an in- 
crease of $2,725,047 in assets, an addi- 
tion of $1,292,411 to policy reserves, and 
further strengthening of investment con- 
tingency reserves to an aggregate of 
$3,493,372 by the allocation of $1,125,761, 
during the past year are reported by the 
Pacific Mutual Life. 


Over 28 Million U. S. Bonds 


Total assets of $227,378,108 are the 
largest in history and insurance in force 
is $605,336,232. Capital funds, including 
$1,000,000 of paid in capital, $1,001,354 
of surplus in the participating life de- 
partment and $3,343,934 of corporate sur- 
plus, aggregate $5,345,288. Total capital 
funds and investment contingency re- 
serve amount to $8,838,659. 

Principal assets include $79,823,234 of 
investment securities, of which $28,135,- 
081 is in U. S. government obligations, 





representing 35.25 percent of the total 
securities investment. The entire hold- 
ing of bonds is $75,931,979, including 
railroad, public utility and industrial is- 
sues, and comprises 95.13 percent of all 
securities owned. Mortgage loans of 
$74,920,846 are about $6,000,000 less than 
in 1936. Loans to policyholders of $35,- 
461,578 are at approximately the same 
level as last year and $2,000,000 below 
the average for the preceding five years. 
Cash items total $9,800,881, reflecting 
further employment of funds in invest- 
ment channels, as compared with $17,- 
628,281 in cash in the previous year’s 
statement. The aggregate of these 
items—investment securities, mortgages, 
policy loans and cash—is about 90 per- 
cent of the balance sheet total. 

Net interest earnings as a whole, after 
deducting all investment expenses, were 
3.95 percent compared with 3.87 percent 


in 1936. Mortality experience was 55.7 


percent of the expected rate. Payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
$25,445,889. Policyholders in the partic- 
ipating life department of the company 
received $2,119,605 in dividends, includ- 
ing an increase of 25 percent in the divi- 





dend rate, during the year, based on the 
experience of the company in its partici- 
pating department. 





Life of Detroit Agreement 


Federal Court Considers Plan to Shift 
$50,000 to Old Company for Policy- 
holders 








DETROIT—Two agreements on dif- 
ferences between the Michigan depart- 
ment and the Life of Detroit were given 
consideration by Federal Judge Moinet 
here. Under the agreements, which have 
been accepted by all interests concerned, 
the company would shift $50,000 from its 
contingency reserve to the assets of the 
defunct Detroit Life for the benefit of 
the old policyholders. In addition, the 
company agrees to pay into the assets 
of the old company $100,000 more out 
of earnings, if such payments do not 
impair the strength of the new company. 


Increase Directorate 


A supplementary agreement provides 
for an increase from seven directors to 
nine, with the two men added to be ap- 
proved by the court. John Panchuk, as- 
sistant attorney-general, declared the 
amended agreements are a compromise. 
Amplifying his statement, W. C. Conley, 














BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


It makes no difference whether you contract with a 
company as a buyer or as a seller—the contract gets its 
worth from the institution behind it—the ability and will- 
ingness to meet the terms of the agreement. Upon the 
record of its faithfulness to its contracts rests the reputa- 
tion of any company. 


Favorable reputation gained by nearly sixty years of 
fair dealing gives Fidelity contracts a value recognized 
alike by insurance buyers and by insurance sellers in 
thirty-seven states. 


Not so large as to lose the common touch, Fidelity, 
witn $362,885,947 insurance in force and $117,806,424 of 
er a assets, is nevertheless a financial institution of impressive 
ing facts about the size and strength—one with which any man would do 
Fidelity. business in confidence or would represent with pride. 


A booklet bearing the title, 
the Contract,”” has been prepared primarily to tell the Fidel- 
ity story to buyers of its protection. We would be glad, 
however, to furnish a copy to anyone interested in the 
history and progress of the company. 


INSURANCE COMPANY © 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 


F DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


“The Company Back of 
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Chance for a Merchandising Job 


Pusiic esteem being the unreasoning 
force that it is, life companies and agents 
have no cause to take too much to heart 
the slap at them contained in the Livincs- 
TON-PipER savings bank life insurance bill 
and the general indifference of legislatures 
and public to. the fate of the American 
agency system. There is, however, one 
thing that has come out of the savings 
bank life insurance agitation which might 
well be taken seriously and that is that 
life insurance companies cannot rely on 
merely doing their job right. They must, 
in addition, let the public know that they 
are doing it right. In the statements of 
GoveERNoR LEHMAN of New York, of the 
New York legislators and in discussions 
among members of the general public it is 
all too apparent that there is a certain 
amount of satisfaction not so much in pro- 
viding alleged cheap insurance for the poor 
but in giving the life insurance business its 
“come-uppance.” 

Consider what has been happening in 
New York: both savings banks and life 
insurance companies are institutions serv- 
ing the public with a high sense of trustee- 
ship. Savings banks and life companies 
are supervised by a state authority which 
is generally conceded to have no superior. 
No sound evidence has been brought for- 
ward to indicate that the companies and 
the banks are not equally zealous and effi- 
cient in serving their public. And yet the 
present proposal is to let one class of in- 


stitutions invade the province of the other. 

A reasonable person is entitled to ask, 
“Is it possible that life insurance has fallen 
down on its job to such an extent that 
another institution, having no experience 
whatever in this line, can go in and do 
a better one? Is it actually a fact that 
life companies are being so poorly run that 
the only cure is to let the savings banks 
invade their field?” An affirmative answer 
to such questions is absurd, yet that is 
exactly what the proponents of the Liv- 
INGSTON-Piper bill are giving. 

What it all amounts to is that the public 
has a nice, warm, friendly feeling towards 
savings banks while its attitude towards 
insurance companies is likely to be tainted 
with suspicion. The depositors in savings 
banks have no more accurate idea of 
whether they are being treated well than 
have policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Granted that the relation of depositor 
and bank is simpler than that of insured 
and company it still should be possible for 
companies and agents to take steps which 
will clear up distrust, actual or potential, 
of life insurance and convince the public 
that though life insurance may be more 
complicated than savings banking it is 
being run just as much in the interests of 
the public as are the savings banks. The 
Livincston-Pirrr bill is a clear indication 
of the sort of thing that can happen if this 
is not done. 


Life Insurance, the Unearned Increment 


Tue Eguiraste Society in “Agency 
Items” refers to life insurance as the “un- 
earned increment.” This has a rather happy 
designation and forms an argument and 
explanation of life insurance protection 
that can be used to good advantage by 
the men in the field. “Agency Items” 


says: 
“We frequently talk about insuring a 
man’s life. What we in reality insure is 


the value of the unused portion of his 
life. Our prospect is, say 40 years old, 


but we are not interested in those 40 years 
which have gone. Our talk is to see that 
he insures, for the benefit of his family, 
the value of the years to come—the un- 
used part of his life. The older the man 
is, the more his life has been lived, the 
less the unused portion, and if he is pro- 
ducing in his business or profession a 
goodly income, the greater is his insurable 
value to his family, because of the shorter 
period during which his productivity may 
continue.” 


Life Insurance When Storm Signals Appear 


Pau. Q. FErREL, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Rear Sik 
Hostery Mitts of Indianapolis, in speak- 
ing before the INDIANAPOLIS ASSOCIATION 
oF Lire UNDERWRITERS made the point that 
under-consumption of goods rather than 
over-production is a condition that con- 


fronts the country today. This is quite 
true in connection with life insurance. 
Therefore, the salesmen of the country 


are challenged because of this new situa- 
tion that is an economic and business one. 


Georce H. Harris, public relations of- 
ficer of the Sun Lire of Canada, in a 
talk before the Houston Lire UNnoper- 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION touched on the same 
point when he opined that business condi- 
tions’and economic movements do not alter 
life insurance needs. There is always a 
real demand for life insurance and it is 
the province of the agent to set this forth 
in a very definite and if necessary graphic 
way. Mr. Harris asserted that even in 
times of business depression when people 





find their footing insecure there is found 
a greater demand for life insurance. 

In connection with these changes in 
buying conditions, the producing forces 
need to set their sails accordingly. There 
are services and arguments that are very 
effective under contrasting conditions. Life 
insurance, as we all know, has a very 
definite, concrete answer to personal prob- 


lems affecting the security and income of 
the household and the individual. After 
all the life agent is not only selling pro. 
tection but he is selling service. There. 
fore, in that connection he needs to ap. 
preciate in its highest degree the real sery. 
ice that he can offer, particularly in these 
present days of business recession and 
stagnation. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





Henry S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has been elected 
president of the Des Moines Civic Music 
Association. 





Robert W. Huntington, board chair- 
man of the Connecticut General Life, 
was a guest at a luncheon of the Walter 
G. Gastil general agency in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Huntington was accompa- 
nied on his visit by Mrs. Huntington. 
They arrived during southern Califor- 
nia’s worst storm, and naturally didn’t 
appreciate the “climate.” They went to 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco, be- 
fore returning home. 





E. A. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul, Minn., returned from an extensive 
western trip. He attended several meet- 
ings of Gyro International of which he 
is president. 





Dwight Sayward, general agent John 
Hancock Mutual, Portland, Me., leaves 
shortly for a cruise in southern waters. 
He has not been well for several weeks. 


Samuel Bernstein, Philadelphia agent, 
who recently celebrated 20 years with 
the Philadelphia Life, was given a 
luncheon by associates in field and home 
office, President Clifton Maloney and 
Vice-president Jackson Maloney attend- 
ing and offering congratulations and 
presenting a gift from the company. 





Bradford Hathaway, manager real 
estate department of the Prudential at 
the home office, died of a heart attack in 
Atlantic City. He had been in ill health 
for several weeks and had gone to At- 
lantic City for a rest. He joined the 
department in 1929 and was noted as an 
author. 





H. R. Laing, claim adjuster attached 
to the Jersey City office John Hancock 
Mutual Life, has rounded out 40 years’ 
continuous service. He started with the 
company as an agent at New York City 
in 1898 and has been located in New 
Jersey since 1920 as a claim adjuster. 





B. L. Jordan, for many years secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Aid So- 
ciety, Negro industrial life and sick 
benefit company, died at his home in 
Richmond, Va. He started as an agent 
of the company years ago. He was so 
prominent in Negro circles in his home 
city that one of the Richmond news- 
papers paid him tribute in an editorial 
when he died. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Crouch of Fort 
Dodge, Ia., were guests of honor at a 
dinner given in their honor on their 25th 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Crouch was 
formerly manager of the Fort Dodge 
branch of the Bankers Life of Iowa, and 
the guests, 25 or more, were all em- 
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ployes of that company or were form. 
erly connected with the Fort Dodge 
branch. 





In a recent issue it was stated that 
J. Perry Meek, agency supervisor of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Indianapolis, had 
‘been elected president of the University 
of Pennsylvania Alumni Association, 
Mr. Meek is manager of the Indianapolis 
office of the Acacia Mutual Life. 


The football fortunes of the Univer. 
sity of Kentucky will be of increased in- 
terest to Bankers Life of Iowa and 
other life salesmen in the Blue Grass 
state because of the recent appointment 
of Ab Kirwan as head football coach, 
The first graduate of the university to 
be brought back to his alma mater in 
such capacity, he is the son-in-law of 
. H. Heil, Kentucky agency manager 
of the Bankers Life. 





Lewis I. Held, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Richmond, Va., spent a week at 
Fort Benning, Ga., receiving instruction 
and training. He is a captain in the of- 
ficers reserve corps. 





V. W. Wiedemann, manager Sun Life 
and president of the Kansas City Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Association, 
has been elected president of the North- 
western University Alumni Association 
there. 





Chelsea Bailey, manager of the Union 
Central Life, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Zanesville, O., community 
fund and will have charge of the cam- 
paign this coming fall. 





John M. Sarver, former president o 
the Ohio State Life, now chairman of 
the board, is spending several weeks at 
Winter Haven, Fla. 





M. B. Brainard, Aetna Life president, 
left Friday with Mrs. Brainard on the 
“Santa Elena’ for a Caribbean and 
South American cruise. Mr. Brainatl 
only recently returned from a tri 
through the middle west during which 
he visited numerous representatives 0 
the field agency force. 


D. W. Ferguson, who has been i 
charge of the Detroit branch of th 
Great-West Life during the stay of Mar 
ager A. P. Johnson in Florida, has re 
turned to his head office in Winnipeg 
following Mr. Johnson’s return to De- 
troit. 


Miss Eleanor McKernan of We 
Hartford has just completed 25 years* 
secretary to the Connecticut insurant 
commissioner. In_ that. time she 
worked with ex-Commissioners Burto! 
Mansfield and H. P. Dunham, and now 
John C. Blackall. The state insurant 
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e of force has tripled in size during the time 
fter IB he has been connected with it, there 
pro- Ielaving been but 20 people employed 
when she first started to work in the 
department. 





ery- Don R. Ferguson, supervisor of field 
hese service for the Great-West Life, and 
Earl Schwemm, Chicago manager, to- 
gether with Mrs. Ferguson and Mrs. 
Schwemm are heading south by motor. 
They expect to visit Biloxi and may get 
into Florida. Mr. Ferguson had been 
operating the Detroit agency for about 
, month, while Manager Arthur P. 
— ff Johnson was having a Florida vacation. 





ge s. P. Ellis, Provident Mutual, Cincin- 
nati, led major agencies of the company 
in gain in paid January business with 
that 08 percent imcrease over quota. 





had Cyrus G. Shepard, 2d, 23, son of 
sity Hw, T. Shepard, general agent Lincoln 
lon. HP National Life, Los Angeles, who re- 
olis HP cently graduated from the University of 

Southern California, has signed a con- 

tract with that company and is now 
ver: Making its training course. He took the 
business administration course and re- 
ceived some tutelage from Dr. Rock- 
well. 





y to Eric Wilson, New York City, who 

r in [ewrote “There Are No Strangers,” pub- 

+ of Mlished by THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 

ger [was the speaker before the Springfield 
(Mass.) Life Underwriters Association 
Monday of this week. 





tual 
Ps E. §. Albritton of Chicago, manager 
of. eo! the Provident Mutual Life, and his 


family will be in Minneapolis Saturday 
attending the wedding of his son, R. S. 
Life MeAlbritton, to Miss Helen Richards of 
~.,. [ethat city, the ceremony to be a quiet 
one in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. A 
rth. Meereception will follow at the Curtis Hotel. 
tion eS. Albritton is field supervisor for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life and has done a 
splendid piece of work since he gradu- 
ated from college. E. S. Albritton 
served the Minnesota Mutual himself 
for 12% years at the home office as sup- 
erintendent of agents and later vice- 





president. For four years he was a 
member of the general agency firm of 
me Weams & Albritton of Dallas. 
1 of . . . 
sat | Herbert Adam, assistant vice-presi- 


dent of the Penn Mutual in charge of 

iclaims, was a visitor in Chicago last 
‘ent, Meek conferring with the Stumes & 
the Loeb, W. A. Alexander & Co. and J. M. 
par Royer general agencies. 





i Former Life Company Man 
si [ls Given Prison Sentence 





, i fe LINCOLN, NEB—W. H. Jurgen- 
the [ec Serving his third term as lieutenant- 
{an feeovernor of Nebraska and a former life 
re Me cOMpany executive, was sentenced to 
ipeg ftom two to five years by District Judge 
De Me Chappell, following overruling of the 

otion for new trial. Conviction was 

on a charge of embezzlement in connec- 
Vet fe" with handling building and loan 


5 38 stock sent in by an agent. Notice of 
ance e- to the supreme court was filed, 
has fee" Mr. Jurgensen was released on 


rton tig bond furnished by his father-in- 
not on: J. M. Carper, Lincoln. He will 
ance ntinue in office as lieutenant governor 
ntil further court action. 
“ betiast J $16,259 was filed at Omaha 
jit fe of Lincoln and three of ite offen 
ond les ‘ ree of its o cers 
ity b ors by Mrs. Ida Pierce, David 
me By Ousekeeper, She charges she gave 
3 C r Bensen the money three years ago on 
an to return it within two 
sroal pr 8, but that she received only 
a ner —. only after suit was threat- 
scars e said Jurgensen put up as 
"pe oo of the insurance company 
Dbtained it . was then head, but later 
t with 4 ack by agreeing to replace 
te < er stock. He also promised, 
nce poli ° put up an $18,000 life insur- 
Policy, but did not do so. 


















NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Pacific Mutual Reports Gains 


Increase of Nearly Three Millions in 
Assets Sets New All Time High with 
the Company 


Substantial gains, reflected by an in- 
crease of $2,725,047 in assets, an addi- 
tion of $1,292,411 to policy reserves, and 
further strengthening of investment con- 
tingency reserves to an aggregate of 
$3,493,372 by the allocation of $1,125,761, 
during the past year are reported by the 








Pacific Mutual Life. 


Over 28 Million U. S. Bonds 


Total assets of $227,378,108 are the 
largest in history and insurance in force 
is $605,336,232. Capital funds, including 
$1,000,000 of paid in capital, $1,001,354 
of surplus in the participating life de- 
partment and $3,343,934 of corporate sur- | in 1936. Mortality experience was 55.7 
plus, aggregate $5,345,288. ‘Total capital 
funds and investment contingency re- 
serve amount to $8,838,659. 

Principal assets include $79,823,234 of 
investment securities, of which $28,135,- 
081 is in U. S. government obligations, 


securities investment. 


statement. 





representing 35.25 percent of the total 
The entire hold- 
ing of bonds is $75,931,979, including 
railroad, public utility and industrial is- 
sues, and comprises 95.13 percent of all 
securities owned. Mortgage loans of 
$74,920,846 are about $6,000,000 less than 
in 1936. Loans to policyholders of $35,- 
461,578 are at approximately the same 
level as last year and $2,000,000 below 
the average for the preceding five years. 
Cash items total $9,800,881, reflecting 
further employment of funds in invest- 
ment channels, as compared with $17,- 
628,281 in cash in the previous year’s 
The aggregate of these 
items—investment securities, mortgages, 
policy loans and cash—is about 90 per- 
cent of the balance sheet total. 

Net interest earnings as a whole, after 
deducting all-investment expenses, were 
3.95 percent compared with 3.87 percent 


percent of the expected rate. 
to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
$25,445,889. Policyholders in the partic- 
ipating life department of the company 
received $2,119,605 in dividends, includ- 
ing an increase of 25 percent in the divi- 








dend rate, during the year, based on the 
experience of the company in its partici- 
pating department. 





Life of Detroit Agreement 


Federal Court Considers Plan to Shift 
$50,000 to Old Company for Policy- 
holders 








DETROIT—Two agreements on dif- 
ferences between the Michigan depart- 
ment and the Life of Detroit were given 
consideration by Federal Judge Moinet 
here. Under the agreements, which have 
been accepted by all interests concerned, 
the company would shift $50,000 from its 
contingency reserve to the assets of the 
defunct Detroit Life for the benefit of 
the old policyholders. In addition, the 
company agrees to pay into the assets 
of the old company $100,000 more out 
of earnings, if such payments do not 
impair the strength of the new company. 


Increase Directorate 


A supplementary agreement provides 
for an increase from seven directors to 
nine, with the two men added to be ap- 
proved by the court. John Panchuk, as- 
sistant attorney-general, declared the 
amended agreements are a compromise. 
Amplifying his statement, W. C. Conley, 








Fidelity. 








BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


It makes no difference whether you contract with a 
company as a buyer or as a seller—the contract gets its 
worth from the institution behind it—the ability and will- 
ingness to meet the terms of the agreement. Upon the 
record of its faithfulness to its contracts rests the reputa- 
tion of any company. 





One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 


| 


Favorable reputation gained by nearly sixty years of 
fair dealing gives Fidelity contracts a value recognized 
alike by insurance buyers and by insurance sellers in 
thirty-seven states. 


A booklet bearing the title, “The Company Back of 
the Contract,’ has been prepared primarily to tell the Fidel- 
ity story to buyers of its protection. We would be glad, 
however, to furnish a copy to anyone interested in the 
history and progress of the company. 


" 


Not so large as to lose the common touch, Fidelity, 
witn $362,885,947 insurance in force and $117,806,424 of 
assets, is nevertheless a financial institution of impressive 
size and strength—one with which any man would do 
business in confidence or would represent with pride. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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insurance department actuary, stated: 
“We made certain allegations. They 
made others. If we had gone ahead and 
established our allegations in court we 
would have impaired the capital of the 








WESTWARD HO! 
* 


“Westward the course of Provident takes 


its way.”’... The month of March marks 
the First Anniversary of Provident’s ex- 
pansion into Oregon and the acquiring 
of the Union States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Portland. 


With this important step, Provident’s 
insurance in force rose to $24,000,000 
and assets to $4,200,000. At the close of 
business, December 31, 1937, Provident’s 
assets showed $4,301,604.35. A capital 
and contingency reserve totalling 
$678,797.40, or $119.90 of sound assets 
for each $100 of policy liability, gives 
Provident’s policyholders security PLUS. 

. Provident goes steadily on, never 
deviating from its traditional insistence 
upon conservative underwriting methods 
and safe investment. 


General Agencies are available to 
responsible representatives in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 


Washington and Oregon. 

















company. We thought it better to keep 
the company alive for the benefit of the 
policyholders. We think this is the best 
settlement we could make.” 

The position of the company, as ad- 
vanced by T. Chawke and T. 
Levin, attorneys, was that the agree- 
ments merely adjust differences between 
actuaries. The company was hanpy to 
settle the differences, they declared. 
During the controversy, the company 
voluntarily disassociated itself from the 
American Conservation Compary of 
Chicago. 

The state figures show the company 
has 20,496 policies in effect, with a total 
face value of $23,883,5U3. Its assets 
against the claims of old policyholders 
are $5,785,717, and against the claims of 
new policyholders $2,577,000, a total of 
$8,363,617. Under the reinsurance agree- 
ment there was a 60 percent lien on thc 
policies of the Detroit Life to work out 
the assets for the benefit of the policy- 
holders. 





Reports on Security Estate 





Trustee Nerlove Issues a Statement as 
to the Condition of the Chicago Life 
Company That Failed 





S. H. Nerlove, surviving trustee of 
the Security Life of Chicago fund, issues 
a statement as of Dec. 31, showing cash 
$75,000, bonds and stocks $145,000, first 
mortgage loans $466,000, real estate $1,- 
069,000; current account with the Cen- 
tral Life of Chicago, the reinsuring com- 
pany, $23,000; present worth of indebt- 
edness on former Security Life policies, 
$250,000; advances to Central Life for 
the reinsured policyholders pursuant to 
contract, $298,000; total assets $2,326,000. 
The total obligations subject to indebt- 
edness and advances of approximately 
$823,000 are $9,715,000. The receipts 
during the year amounted to $229,702 
and the disbursements $213,625. 


Predicts 20 Percent Dividend 


Trustee Nerlove states that provided 
that an orderly process of liquidation 
can be continued, the creditors can rea- 
sonably hope to obtain approximately 20 
cents on the dollar after allowance has 
been made for the policy indebtedness 
of former holders by reason of policy 











company and agent. 








ASK A FIELD MAN. .He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between life insurance 
Better than anyone else, he knows whether or not 
service rendered agent (and through the agent, the policyholder) is all 
that the company claims for it. 
ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life service to agents. 
And here is what one said: 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
“Occasions arise when special problems of special agents need special 
attention from the home office. 
get this attention from The 


If you are interested in an 
Clarence EB, Linz, or Vice Pres, 


Southland Life Insurance Company 


Harry L. Seay, President . . . Home Office—Daallas, Tex. 


Believing this, The Southland Life 


REX NORDYKE 


I can always feel sure that my men will 
Southland Life.’’ 


agency contract, write First Vice Pres. 
and Agency Manager Col. W. E. Talbot. 
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2724-6 Union Guardian Bldg. 
F. W. SIMPSON, Manager 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LANSING 
800-801 Olds Tower Bidg. 
ROY G. NOWLIN, Manager 
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loans made prior to the receivership. In 
addition to dividends from the liquida- 
tion of assets, policyholders who have 
continued their policies in force under 
the reinsurance contract will benefit 
from earnings of their own group and 
from other advantages arising out of the 
provisions of the contract after the pay- 
ment of the cost involved in such rein- 
surance which has been charged to this 
group alone. 


Character of the Assets 


The trustee says that since 1933 ag- 
gressive attempts have been made to 
liquidate the assets individually and in 
bulk without sacrifice so that a dividend 
could be declared and policy liens re- 
duced. Aside from unfavorable economic 
and business conditions the particular 
character of the assets has made it im- 
possible to accumulate a_ sufficient 
amount of cash to declare a dividend. 
About two-thirds of the bonds and more 
than one-half of the first mortgage loans 
are in default. The farm loans are in 
seven states. They are located in areas 
that are not only poor farming districts 
but have been subjected since 1934 to 
adversity arising from climatic and other 
physical conditions. 

So far as death claims of the Security 
Life are concerned, which accrued prior 
to and after the date of the receivership, 
the Central Life has paid out in excess 
of $1,250,000. 





Hercules Life Submits Its 
Exhibit of Operations 


The Hercules Life of Chicago shows 
insurance in force was $131,510,498. This 
included new insurance as well as that 
outstanding in the National Life, USA 
fund. As prevailed in 1936, more than 
90 percent of the insurance renewed in 
1937 in the National Life fund was paid 
for in cash. The rate of termination, ex- 
clusive of deaths and maturities, was 
4.25 percent, even less than in 1936. The 
premium income was $2,810,847, includ- 
ing the business of the National Life 
fund. 

The new business in’ force increased 
substantially in 1937, and the company 
continues to expand its service, being 
now admitted to do business in more 
than 35 states from California to New 
York. 

Under the agreement of reinsurance 
of the business contained in the National 
Life USA fund, the Hercules pre- 
pares a report of its stewardship as of 
Dec. 31 of each year and submits it to 
the insurance department of Illinois for 
approval. This reflects the operations 
of the National Life fund for the year 
with a statement of assets and liabilities 
as established in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the reinsurance 
treaty. At the end of 1936 the National 
Life fund showed a contingency reserve 
of $1,020,000 and a surplus of $2,348,000. 
The surplus was used to reduce the lien. 
The contingency reserve served its pur- 
pose in easing investment adjustments 
in 1937 with the result that at the end of 
the year there was a contingency reserve 
of $686,540. There will be no lien ad- 
justment as a result of operations in 
1937. It is the hope that the future op- 
erations and the investment develop- 
ments will result in the accumulation of 
a contingency reserve and a surplus of 
such amount as may permit considera- 
tion of a further adjustment in the Na- 
tional Life fund liens. 

Since assuming the National Life fund 
business, the company has paid to pol- 
icyowners and beneficiaries more than 
$8,730,000 in matured endowments and 
death claims. The dividend scale ap- 
plicable to Hercules policies will con- 
tinue on the same basis. 


Order Asset Values Increased 


When the convention examination was 








} made of the Canada Life by the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, it marked up some of its stocks 
and bonds to a higher point than it had 
carried them in its financial statement. 
For instance, as of Dec. 31, it shows as- 






sets $261,314,862, so far as the Unite 
States exhibit is concerned. In Cana, 
its assets are shown to be $259,339.73) 
that being the figure at which it carrig 
its securities. An interesting thing y 
to Canadian companies is that under th 
laws of the states they are not allowe 











to have in their American reserves ay Alfr 
Canadian securities, although Unite Elec 
States companies are permitted to om MeC 






such. 











Indianapolis Life’s Record 


The Indianapolis Life last year pai 
in dividends to policyholders $360,9 
Since organization it has paid a vey 
sizable amount, $5,405,702. Its mortality 
ratio last year was 43.6 percent. It jp 
creased its insurance in force $5,310,66j 
making a total now of $106,077,790, thy 
largest amount in its history. 
Indianapolis Life always aims to builf 
up a substantial surplus, that item noy 
being $1,015,107 unassigned surplus, | 
has set aside $300,000 for investmey 
and mortality fluctuation. Last year 
sold 115 parcels of real estate for $53, 
548, which was $73,400, or 16 perce 
above the value at which it was carfi 
on the books. 

























Results of Santa Fe Merger 


In the consolidation of the Santa hy 
National Life of Oklahoma City with th 
Santa Fe Life of Albuquerque, N. Ma, 
the Oklahoma company shareholders 
ceived one share of stock in the N 
Mexico company for each share the 
held, the par in both companies beity 
$1. The Oklahoma company had 9% 
500,000 insurance in force. Before ti 
consolidation the Oklahoma compa 
had taken over the Old Line Life ¢ 
Oklahoma City, which had $1,385,000 it 
force, the Santa Fe National paying $1 
per thousand for it. The New Mexiw 
company now has assets $325,000 atl 
$6,225,000 insurance in force. 
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Assessments Upheld food i 
The Tennessee supreme court lsfMof the | 
ruled that the Columbian Mutual of The ; 


Memphis was within its rights when 
assessed fraternal policyholders $1,88; 
000. The Columbian Mutual had foul 
a deficiency of more than $1,000,000 1 
its assets, and under the old Tennesstt 
fraternal charter laws the company # 
sessed the fraternal policyholders enowtt 
to make up the deficit and to leave! 
surplus in the company account. Tht 
suit was brought by the _policyholdes 
against the assessment. The court hol 
the assessment was legally made. 


—, 


C.L.U. NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


This week at the Philadelphia CLl 
luncheon, C. H. Smith, Penn Mut 
and A. F. Mason, Equitable of lov 
discussed, “Practical Uses of Settlemtt 
Options.” This discussion follows t# 
general program plan which E. J. Mi 
phy, Equitable Society, program til 
man, planned for the year. There is 
outside speaker, an authority on a 
ticular subject, secured first to - 
the idea. At the following meeting ~ 
members of the chapter act as spé rs 
4n a joint discussion carrying oD 
previous month’s message. Poor 
ing came as a sequel to the Febrt! 
meeting on “Current Trends in the 
of Settlement Options.” 


DAVENPORT C. L. U. ELECTION 


In its annual election the ee 
port, Ia. C. L. U. chapter name 
following officers: President, R 
Schmidt; vice-president, Clyde 
secretary-treasurer, John Scripps. g Se 
mittee chairmen include William a 
ford, chairman of the education co Rit 
tee; Clyde Minard, program, am 
ard LeBuhn, membership. 

August V. Hansen, district agrars A 


Old Line Life of America at We 
Wis. and Miss Phyllis Kirschner 
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New Central States Head 


Alfred Fairbank, St. Louis Banker, Is 
Elected President to Succeed A. L. 
McCormack 


ST. LOUIS—Alfred Fairbank, who 
had been vice-president and trust officer 
of the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
ouis, has been elected president of the 
entral States Life to succeed A. L. 


ALFRED FAIRBANK 


McCormack, president of the Charles L. 

rane Agency Company, who declined 
o seek reelection to the position which 
e assumed two years ago. Mr. McCor- 
ack said that because of the press of 
is duties with the Crane agency he 
found it advisable to quit as president 
of the life company. 

The selection was made on the rec- 
ommendation of a special committee of 
he directors, and was ratified unani- 
ously by the board. Mr. Fairbank has 
ad no previous connection with the 
entral States Life. He plans to devote 
is entire time to his new duties and 
has resigned his bank position. The se- 
ection has the approval of Governor 
Stark and Superintendent Robertson. 
Mr. Fairbank conferred with them in 
efferson City last week. 

Other officers have not been elected. 
he old officers will continue for the 
present. After Mr. Fairbank has entered 
bn his duties and becomes ‘acquainted 
vith the organization, the directors will 
iecide on the other officers. 

Mr. Fairbank is president of the Bar- 
nard Free Skin & Cancer Hospital and 
a director of the St. Louis chamber of 
fommerce. He is a member of the ex- 
ypc committee of the trust division 
of the American Bankers Association 
and formerly was president of the Cor- 
Pome Fiduciaries Association of St. 
‘oe During the war he was a director 

civilian relief and later manager of 


Ne southwestern division of the Red 


cClure to Take Up Life Work 


tlio. McClure, vice-president and 
fe a of the Craftsman of Boston, is 
a and within the next couple of 
Detrok will establish his own agency at 
fees He has been anxious to build 
Sang of his own and as his original 
and ne was in the life insurance field 
's home in Detroit he desired to 
Meek his early activities. He has 
yet made a company connection but 


€ ex rae = 
4 gg to have his office established 


tturn to 


»G, alse Now Vice-President 
* &. Harrison, who has bee di- 
te , 0 na di 
Antonie oreat American Life of San 
hen a1 since it was organized, has now 
movie oe a vice-president. He is 
8 his residence from his former 





home in Kansas to San Antonio to de- 
vote his full time to the affairs of Great 
American Life. 

Roberts with Atlantic Life 

Samuel J. Roberts has been appointed 
supervisor of the Atlantic Life, accord- 
ing to Robert V. Hatcher, secretary, who 
has recently been placed in charge of 
agency operations. 

Mr. Roberts was with the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life for 15 years. He held various 
home office positions and was advanced 
to acting field superintendent. In 1932 
he was appointed branch manager at 
Philadelphia, resigning in 1937 to go into 
business for himself in Washington in 
the field of insurance brokerage and law. 


W. N. Seery Is Promoted 


W. N. Seery, group assistant in the 
Newark branch office Travelers for a 
number of years, has been advanced to 
district group supervisor there. He has 
‘been in life insurance work in New Jer- 
sey for some years. 


Inman Agency Supervisor 

Joseph F. Inman has been appointed 
agency supervisor in the ordinary agency 
department of the Life of Virginia. He 
will operate where his services are re- 
quired in the ordinary agencies. 


SALES MEETS 


B. M. A. Denver Meeting 


The Business Men’s Assurance con- 
ducted a sales meeting at Denver with 
the new Colorado branch manager, M. 
V. Stenseth. Present from the home 
office were J. C. Higdon, vice-president 
in charge of sales, and Dave Alport, 
chief underwriter. W. M. Jones of Salt 
Lake City, manager for Utah, attended. 


Lyter at Richmond 


F. O. Lyter, assistant superintendent 
of agents, Connecticut Mutual Life, ad- 
dressed the D. C. Little agency at Rich- 
mond, Va. He said that as predicted by 
many life insurance executives the so- 
cial security act is really helping the life 
insurance business. “The act,” he said, 
“has made the country conscious of the 
need for old-age income, and the com- 
panies are receiving thousands of inquir- 
ies as to how their retirement income 
contracts can supplement the income 
which is to be received from the govern- 
ment at age 65.” 


Northern Life’s Convention Plans 


Irving T. Morgan, vice-president 
Northern Life of Seattle, announces that 
the 1938 Tower Club convention will be 
held in July at Harrison Hot Springs, 
Can. The Northern Life will celebrate 
its 32nd anniversary. 











Reliance Men in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—Vice-president H. T. 
Burnett, Secretary J. H. Layton and 
V. J. Adams, superintendent of the 
western division of the Reliance Life, 
attended a dinner meeting of the St. 
Louis agency. Frank Vesser, St. Louis 
general agent, presided. 

J. H. Layton, assistant secretary in 
charge of the agency accounting depart- 
ment, presents a gold loving cup to 
W. R. Harpe of St. Louis for insuring 
219 lives for a total of $251,000 in 1937 
and a silver loving cup to Dorothy Riley 
of Columbia for her accident and health 
production, while a gold medal went_to 
D. E. Woodruff, district manager at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., for his Production Club 
paid-for volume. 


A dividend of $3.75 a share for the 
current quarter has been declared by the 
Sun Life of Canada, payable April 1 to 
shareholders of record March 16. 
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GROSS INCOME 

Increase over previous year, $883,866.55 
PREMIUM INCOME 

Increase over previous year, $1,344,855.51 
ASSETS 

Increase over previous year, $5,777,192.12 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


671,629,425.00 
Increase over previous year, $60,562,442.00 


CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 SURPLUS $8,712,802.00 
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67,420,880.62 
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Mr. Lamb, therefore, is stimulating pro- | the cashier’s department from the pro. 





As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





DUDLEY AGAIN ON JOB 

E. B. Dudley, Chicago manager of the 
Travelers, has returned to his desk, hav- 
ing been away for several months, due 
to illness. He was in Florida for a time 
and then went into the southwest. 





SLOAN AGENCY WELL AHEAD 


H. A. Sloan agency of the Equitable 
Society in Chicago reported a gain in 
production in January and February of 
this year of 23 percent over the same 
period in 1937. Although both months 
were good, February was better than 
January. Mr. Sloan has been successful 
in causing his men to capitalize on talk 
of recession and depression rather than 
to be paralyzed by it. 





INSTALL ANALOGRAPH SYSTEM 


Edward C. Hawes, Bangor, Me., gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
is in Chicago for a month aiding in the 
installation of the company’s new Analo- 
graph system in the Parsons general 
agency. The Mutual Benefit is insisting 
that those who use the Analograph be 





thoroughly trained and at the home of- 
fice a 30 day course is required to mas- 
ter it. B. C. Thurman, home office su- 
pervisor, was a Chicago visitor. 


ROY ELMER TO CENTRAL BRANCH 


New York Life has transferred Roy 
T. Elmer from the Clearing House 
Branch to the Central Branch in Chi- 
cago, where he will be agency organ- 
izer, associated with Lloyd Lafot, in- 
spector of agencies, and J. S. Freder- 
ickson, agency director. For the past 
nine years Mr. Elmer has_ been 
agency organizer with Frederick Bruch- 
holz, agency director of the Clearing 
House Branch. Mr. Elmer is secretary 
of the Supervisors Club of Chicago. 





BUILDING ACCIDENT LINE 


E. E. Lamb, Chicago manager of the 
Columbian National Life, who has built 
up an effective life insurance producing 
organization, is now devoting consider- 
able of his time to health and accident. 
The Columbian National doubled its ac- 
cident and health premiums in 1937 and 
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duction in this direction as well as life. 
He is also writing group life, accident 
and health or group life and accident 
separately and group accident and health 
together. 

R. J. Clancy, who is manager of the 
brokerage department of the Lamb 
agency, was formerly with the Travelers 
and hence is well versed in life as well 
as accident and health. 


ZIMMERMAN SALES COURSE 


The Charles J. Zimmerman Agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual in Chicago 
announces the third brokers’ sales train- 
ing course to be held at its offices for 
five weeks commencing March 15 from 
4:30 to 6:30 p. m. 

The regular staff of lecturers includes 
Mr. Zimmerman, W. H. Siegmund, man- 
ager brokerage department, and E. S 
Hewitt, manager of full-time production. 
In addition, there will be several guest 
lecturers from the home office of the 
Connecticut Mutual. They will discuss 
specialized subjects. 

For the past eight months, since July 
1, the agency has had an increase of over 
300 percent in paid-for business from 
brokerage sources. 





FRAZIER IS BROKERAGE MANAGER 


Richard C. Frazier was appointed by 
Earl M. Schwemm, Chicago manager, 
Great-West Life, as brokerage manager. 
Mr. Frazier has been with the agency 
a year and is one of the leading agents 
in the company. Prior to entering in- 
surance work he was engaged in retail 
sales. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The Schwemm agency 
has had a large increase in brokerage 
business as well as in regular agency pro- 
duction. 





CANADA LIFE SEEKS BROKERAGE 


Berrien Tarrant, manager of the Can- 
ada Life in Chicago, is now prepared to 
handle brokerage business in the city. 
Heretofore the Chicago office has not 
been in the brokerage field. Mr. Tar- 
rant, however, has fully equipped his of- 
fice to give prompt attention and he 
will make a drive for this class. Mr. 
Tarrant is also building an agency or- 
ganization. 





CLEARING HOUSE WILL MOVE 


The Chicago clearing house of the 
Mutual Life of New York in charge of 
W. G. Warren, manager, now located at 
134 North LaSalle street, has taken 
space in the building at 134 South La- 
Salle street and will move in when the 
offices are fitted up for its special ac- 
commodation. 





CENTRAL PREMIUM COLLECTION 


The Provident Mutual Life in Chicago 
has established a central office for pre- 
mium collection and general service such 
as policy loans, repayment of loans, re- 
instatements, etc. This centralized pre- 
mium collection agency is well known 
in New York City because almost every 
company has two or more offices. In 
some of the large cities the New York 
Life, Equitable Society and Mutual Life 
of New York where they have more than 
one business getting production office 
have a clearing house. The Provident 
Mutual has two general agencies in Chi- 
cago, one conducted by E. S. Albritton 
and the other by Marquis & Ellsworth. 
The new cashier’s department is located 
in the Harris Trust building. 

The experiment of the Provident Mu- 
tual will be studied with interest in Chi- 
cago by companies having multiple 
agencies. It was found, for example, 
that agents that have considerable busi- 
ness in force and especially those that 
have older policies have been giving 50 
percent of their time on an average to 
policyholders’ service and getting little 
or nothing in return. It is true that pol- 
icyholders’ service creates good will and 
opens the way for additional insurance 
later one. However, when it comes to 
readjusting policies, arranging for loans, 
reinstatements, etc., there is not the op- 
portunity for new business that may 


duction end certainly relieves the gener, 
agent of many details. x 

There is a direct telephone connectig, 
between the cashier's department anj 
the production offices. Therefore, whey 
a person comes in to pay a premium an/ 
the cashier’s department feels that a 
agent’s service would be highly desirab, 
he can be gotten in touch with in; 
short time. There are certain policyhold. 
ers’ services which require expert attep. 
tion and the cashier’s department imme. 
diately gets the policyholder in toy) 
with the agents. Many agents have r. 
lied strongly on the service they rende 
to promote good will and to bring adde 
business. 

When the financial crash laid the con. 
panies low in 1930, agents were calle 
upon for service of various kinds anj 
this almost monopolized their time anj 
attention. In a sense the agents’ wer 
taken out of production and put inio 
service. It was necessary to recruit: 
new organization whose members woul 
not have to render so much service 
There may be some disadvantages it 
having the cashier’s department se. 
arated from the production office bit 
observers are inclined to think that the 
benefit considerably overbalanced th 
disadvantages. 





EXPENSE RATIO INCREASED 


General agencies in Chicago report 
that with the social security taxes ani 
state unemployment tax the operating 
expense ratio has been considerably ir 
creased, along with other items that hare 
to be included in outlay. It is compel 
ing general agents to initiate economis 
wherever possible as naturally the e& 
pense ratio has been about as high a 
the traffic will bear. 





BEARD IN BIRTHDAY DRIVE 


R. H. Beard of the Beard agent, 
Philadelphia Life, Chicago, who recent 
was elected to the board, held a speci 
campaign as a preliminary to celebration 
of his birthday March 7. 





CORY TO BE ARMY FLYER 


Albert A. Cory, special representatit 
in the brokerage department of the Cor 
tinental Assurance branch in the Inst 
ance Exchange, Chicago, has passed hi 
examination for admission to army fi 
ing training and will leave this week i 
instruction at Camp Randall, Tex. It 
was for a time connected with the 
tuarial department of the Continestl 
Assurance at the home office. 





S. D. Marquis of Marquis & Ellsworth 
Chicago general agents for Provident 
Mutual Life, is leaving by motor Satur 
day for a vacation trip to California 





Minninger Agency Growing 

F. N. Minninger, Jr., manager New 
ark branch office Connecticut Genet 
Life, has increased his staff and bis 
agency in the first two months this y@# 
making a 70 percent gain in paid p™ 
miums over the same period last y@# 
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in a 
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Raleigh N. C. 





General agency appointments by the 
life department of the Provident Life & 
Accident have 
placed outstand- 
ing men in Nor- 
folk, Va., and in 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Chartes M, 
Earley, with 15 
years experience 
in both produc- 
tion and_ super- 
vision, becomes 
general agent for 
the agency in 
Norfolk. He _ is 
active in civic 
affairs, and for- 





H, C. MANESS , 
mer president of 


the Wesleyan Bible 
class, largest of its 
kind in the city, 
numbering 600. 

W. Roy Parsons, 





re of the agency, has 
ratinggme been promoted to 
ly infer district manager in 
thar Charge of the 
mpl: agency's business 
omisiee connected with the 
erg United States 
gh ame naval enlisted per- 


sonnel. 

In Raleigh, Har- 
vey C. Maness has been appointed gen- 
eral agent. He is a life man with 14 
years active experience. He is a gradu- 
ate of a home office life training school 
and of nine field schools, qualifying for 
his production club every year while un- 
der contract. Mr. Maness is active in 
civic affairs, 


Cc. M. EARLEY 





Minnesota Mutual Life Names 
W. G. Eader at San Francisco 


Walter G. Eader has been appointed 
general agent for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life at San Francisco in charge of the 
coast counties from the Oregon line as 
far south as San Luis Obispo. For 10 
years Mr. Eader was sales manager and 
assistant manager of the northern Cali- 
fornia agency of the Pacific Mutual Life. 
A year ago he entered personal produc- 
tion and has been highly successful. 
_Mr. Eader has been 25 years in the 
life insurance business starting in Colo- 
-” with the New England Mutual. He 
ater became a district manager for the 
Northwestern Mutual in Colorado and 
Gn in the same capacity in Oakland, 
— After several years in that position 
Cale Selected to build the northern 
7 a agency for the Equitable Life 
oad Owa, achieving an outstanding rec- 
i lage company when he was se- 
a y the Pacific Mutual to become 
oa Hew of its San Francisco of- 
if build; € 1s opening offices in the Russ 
ulding, San Francisco. 
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in the First National Bank building. 


Opens Office in Houlton, Me. 


The State Mutual Life has appointed 
Norris C. Estabrook general agent in 
Houlton, Me. to supervise eastern 
Maine. It now has two offices in the 
state, the Portland office having been 
established in 1883. 

Mr. Estabrook, who has been agent 
at Houlton nearly 25 years for the New 
England Mutual Life, now heads the 
only life insurance general agency north 
of Bangor. He is a past president of 
the Houlton Rotary Club and has been 
active in the chamber of commerce. 








Amidon Assistant in Boston 


M. F. Kane, manager of the “Beacon” 
ordinary agency of the Prudential, an- 
nounces the appointment of K. D. Ami- 
don as assistant manager. Mr. Amidon 
was appointed agency assistant in Sep- 
tember, 1936, to assist in the develop- 
ment of a full-time organization and 
brokerage business. 

The “Beacon” ordinary agency moved 
to its new quarters at 75 Federal street, 
in October. Three new agents have 
been added to the full-time agency staff 
since the first of the year. 





Nelson District Manager 


E. E. Nelson, Muskegon, Mich., rep- 
resentative Great-West Life, who won a 
vacation trip for his 1937 production 
record, has been made district manager 
for the area including Muskegon and 
Kalamazoo, and will divide his time be- 
tween those cities. 


McMillan Now General Agent 


LOS ANGELES—F. M. McMillan, 
manager for the Penn Mutual Life here 
for the past three years, has been ap- 
pointed general agent. Mr. McMillan 
was transferred here from Atlanta, Ga., 





manager of the Ralph W. Hoyer agency 
of the John Hancock at Columbus, O 
He has been field manager four years. 





S. V. Smith District Manager 


Stanley V. Smith has been appointed 
district manager for the Manufacturers 
Life to supervise Linn and Benton 
— with headquarters at Albany, 

re. 





Opens Winchester, Va. Office 


The Life of Virginia has opened a 
new ordinary agency in Winchester, Va., 
with Hubert A. Kerr, formerly agent 
in the Staunton, Va., ordinary agency, 
as manager. 


Williamsport General Agent 
Irvin D. Waltz of Williamsport, Pa., 
has been appointed general agent by the 
Bankers National Life. For many years 
he was in business in Williamsport, and 
has had extensive selling experience. 








AGENCY NOTES 


The Monarch Life has appointed G. €. 
Bagley district manager for Kent county, 
Ont. 

George H. Anderson, assistant trust 
officer of the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Des Moines, for 
the last three years, has resigned to 
join the Des Moines agency of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York as consultant on 
inheritance and estate taxes and income 
insurance. 

Glen Hazen of Ottumwa, Ia., for many 
years Wapello county farm bureau agent, 
has been named district supervisor for 
the State Farm companies of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., in charge of 13 counties. 

R. P. Adrian, representing the ordi- 
nary department of the Prudential, has 
established headquarters at Ottumwa, 
Ia. He has been with the company 
seven years. 











News OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Reports at Salt Lake Muster 


Managers Listen to Discussion of 
Their Own Problems and Work of the 


Underwriters Association 








SALT LAKE CITY—At the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Life Managers As- 
sociation, Carl R. Marcusen, president 
of the Pacific National Life, introduced 
O. L. Hiner, United Benefit Life, as 
chairman. N. L. Morris, Pacific Na- 
tional Life, chairman of the essay con- 
test committee of the Utah Life Under- 
writers Association, reported that he was 
receiving excellent cooperation from the 
schools. F. E. Walker, president of the 
life underwriters, stated that the exten- 
sion course at the University of Utah 
was being well attended. John D. Spen- 
cer is conducting a salesmanship course. 
Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., mil- 
lionaire writer, will participate in the 
sales congress April 4. The Ogden and 
Cache Valley associations indicated a 
desire to participate. President O. Sam 
Cummings of the National association 
will arrive the morning of April 3 and 
will be a guest at the tabernacle confer- 
ence meeting and participate in the na- 
tional broadcast of the Tabernacle 
Choir. 

W. A. Crowder, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
reviewed the book, “Practical Prestige 
Building,” by Miss Lorraine Sinton of 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Chicago. 

George J. Cannon of the Beneficial 
Life spoke on “How to Avoid Financing 





Agents.” He spoke on financing plans 
for new men and the older ones. He 
gave it as his opinion that there should 
not be any call for financing of recruits. 
Any effort of this kind, he said, would 
result in loss. He said that some com- 
panies were paying a stipulated amount 
per thousand on deferred commissions. 


California Officials Confer 


James H. Cowles, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent Provident Mutual Life and 
president of the California State Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, presided at a 
meeting of the officers, directors and 
committee chairmen of the association in 
Santa Barbara, at which Commissioner 
Carpenter was a guest. 

Chairmen W. J. Stoessel of the mem- 
bership committee, Kellogg Van Winkle, 
legislative, and R. Roberts, educa- 
tional, gave reports on the activities of 
their committees, and Eugene Hays, in 
the absence of Chairman J. M. Hamill, 
told of the work of the caravan com- 
mittee. 

The life men welcomed the presence 
of Commissioner Carpenter, as it gave 
them an opportunity to gain wider 
knowledge of the operations of the de- 
partment and to consult with him on 
questions that have arisen during the 
year. - 


Richmond Congress Speakers 
Speakers at the morning session of 
sales congress to be held in Richmond, 
Va., March 11 in conjunction with the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 











Cc. J. ZIMMERMAN 


Charles J. Zimmerman, secretary Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
chairman program committee for the 
national convention at Houston, and 
general agent for Connecticut Mutual 
in Chicago, will head the one-hour panel 
on the Davenport, Ia., program April 
23, entitled, “The Cycle of a Sale.” 

Mr. Zimmerman will be assisted and 
associated with three other nationally- 
known speakers, who will develop three 
or four phases that are present in the 
making of every sale. 

At the end of February Fred Schwen- 
gel of Davenport and V. A. Sharp of 
Northwood, Ia., were the leaders re- 
spectively in point of number of lives 
and in volume in the contest for the 
prize of an all-expense-paid-for trip to 
the Davenport congress. The contest 
runs until the end of March. The win- 
ners in each category will be guests of 
the association at the function. Mr. 
Schwengel is with the Home Life and 
Mr. Sharp is connected with the R. L. 
Bailey agency of Mason City, Ia. 

Runner-up in point of number of lives 
so far is W. E. Ferris, New York Life, 
Des Moines, and in volume R. N. 
Howes, Aetna Life, Clinton, Ia. 











ciation of Life Underwriters in that city 
March 11-12 include John W. Yates, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, on 
“Minding the Gap,” and H. T. Wright, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, on “Making 
More Money in 1938.” Speakers in the 
afternoon are H. J. Johnson, Penn Mu- 
tual, Pittsburgh, “Which Way;” C. J. 
Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, Chi- 
cago, “Getting Action,’ and Charles 
Taylor, Life of Virginia, Richmond, “In- 
dustrial Insurance as Compared with 
Ordinary Insurance.” 

O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, president 
of the National Association, will give 
the luncheon address. The congress is 
sponsored by the Richmond association. 





Chieage—Harry G. Guthmann, profes- 
sor of finance, Northwestern Uniyersity, 
will address the luncheon meeting: March 
23 on “Investment Trends and Life 
Insurance.” He conducts the investment 
courses at Northwestern, as well as the 
investment section of the C. L. U. classes. 





Los Angeles—Floyd W. Forker, mana- 
ger of sales promotion Pacific Mutual 
Life, spoke on “Profitable Prospecting.” 
Some of the critical points of profitable 
business he cited are: (1) Application 
frequency must result in a minimum of 
30 sales per year. These sales should be 
evenly spaced. Over 50 sales seems to 
be necessary for more than $250,000 in 
business, (2) Less than one-third of the 
sales should be $1,000 policies. (3) Less 
than one-third of the policies should be 
on a quarterly basis. (4) Settlement 
options should be used on practically al? 
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eases. (5) The most profitable prospect | “United States Review,” who spent four | search & Review; O. Sam Cummings, Insurance Week are being made under 

source is referred names from policy- | years with Dayid Belasco. The cast will | president National association on “The | direction of President L. D. Harrison, 

holders. include Jack Berlet, prosecuting attor- | Essentials of Life Insurance Sales Suc- There will be a breakfast with two 
vice- 





Macon, Ga.—Henry C. Johnson of At- 
lanta, manager “Equitable Society for 
Georgia, was guest speaker. 





Columbus, 0.—Life agents in more 
than 40 counties in central, southern 
and southeastern Ohio have been invited 
to take part in the Columbus sales con- 
gress March 19. Speakers will be Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh; Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Society, New York; Dr. Otto Mees, Capi- 
tal University, who will be the luncheon 
speaker; J. Harry Wood, John Hancock, 
Boston, and ‘J. M. Gantz, Pacific Mutual, 
Cincinnati. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Tom Collins spoke 
on “What’s Worrying You?” 
Chamber of Commerce campaign on 
“What Helps Business Helps You” was 
discussed, 





Oklahoma City—Hugh D. Hart, agency: 


organizer Pyramid Life, Little Rock, 
spoke on the fundamentals of selling. 





Kokomo, Ind. 





of the John Hancock, talked on the se- 
curity of legal 


of the type of investments of the compa- 
nies. 





Baltimore—John A, Witherspoon, gen- 
eral agent John Hancock Mutual Life 
at Nashville, spoke on “Prestige Build- 
ing Through Motivation.” 

Preparations are being made for the 
annual sales congress May 6. Walter H. 
Saitta is chairman. 





Philadelphia—John Q. Agent will go 
on trial before a jury of his peers here 
to see whether he is living up to the 
trust imposed in him. The trial will 
take place the afternoon of March 24 in 
Courtroom 676, City Hall, the event be- 
ing one of the activities of the associa- 
tion’s educational committee. While all 
of those participating will be amateurs, 
the trial will be professionally staged 
under direction of Rowland Dearden, 


Equitable { 


The U. S.. 


Lewis Hensley, Indian- : 
apolis manager mortgage loan division ‘ 





ney; Henry McBratney, defense attorney; 
Frank Campbell, as “John Q. Agent”; 
Eleanor Beetman, the widow; Martin 
Lammers, general agent; Regina Rooney, 
the deceased’s secretary, and C. A. Duf- 
field, presiding judge. 





Joplin, Mo.—David Hoover, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of a newly organized association. 
L. R. McKee, Minnesota Mutual, is vice- 
president, and William Baker, Franklin 
Life, secretary-treasurer. Dallas Alder- 
man of the Kansas City Life, Kansas 
City, president of the Missouri associa- 
tion, assisted in the organization. 





Fargo, N. D.—Dr. W. F. Boyd, pastor 
First presbyterian Church, addressed the 
North Dakota association on “What Do 
I As a Layman Expect from the Life 
Underwriter?” He said he expects 
honesty and integrity from the agent. He 
advised using simple language that is 
intelligible to the prospect. He said the 
agent helps people to cultivate the long 
view of life. The constitution and by- 
laws recommended by the National asso- 
ciation were adopted. 

Ss. C.—Roger B. Hull, 

National association, 


gen- 
will 


Columbia, 
eral counsel 


reserve life insurance | t@!k March 18. 


because of the diversity and the security - 


St. Louis—Frank Vesser, Reliance Life 
general agent, has been elected first vice- 
president to succeed Phil O. Works, gen- 
eral agent Penn Mutual Life, who has 
been transferred to Rochester, N. Y., 
Lester S. Becker, general agent Lincoln 
National Life, has been elected a di- 
rector. 





Cleveland—Harry T. Wright, associate 
agency manager Equitable Society in 
Chicago, and trustee National associa- 
tion, will speak March 18, on “What It 
Takes to Become a Substantial Pro- 
ducer.” 





Colorado—The annual one-day sales 
congress will be held April 5 in Denver. 
Around 300 will attend. Bailey Cantrell, 
Capitol Life, will be chairman, with 
President Earl Davis as host. 

Speakers will be Paul Speicher, Re- 





John C. Snyder, 
President 











What Is Legal Reserve 


Fraternal Life Insurance? 


(This is the fourth of a series of advertise- 
ments outlining briefly a few characteristics 
of this type of protection—points that may 
not be generally understood by the other- 
wise well informed and intelligent fraternity 
of life insurance executives and salesmen.) 


Social activities and charitable work are 
made available for those members who 
wish to take part. Many fraternals oper- 
ate homes for aged members or hospitals. 
Rapidly growing juvenile departments pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for children to 
take part in lodge work and social events. 


Like the record made by the legal reserve fraternals as a 

whole, it was never necessary for the Ben Hur Life Asso- 

ciation to borrow money from the government or_any 
other source to meet all cash demands. 


BEN HUR LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Established 1894 
Home Office: Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Edwin M. Mason, 
Secretary 





cess,” and Harold J. Cummings, 
president Minnesota Mutual Life. 


Northern New Jersey—Plans for Life 


prominent speakers. Leading agents wil 


ad 


placed on automobiles and 


Stickers will be 
literature 


dress civic clubs. 


sent out. 
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Gives Source of Prospects 


Securing Business Through Lodge 
Members Cited by F. B. Mallett Be- 
fore N. F. C. in Chicago 





Members of lodges offer an unlimited 
source of prospects for agents in the 
field of fraternal life insurance, stated 
F. B. Mallett, Protected Home Circle, 
Sharon, Pa., in addressing the field man- 
agers’ section of which he is secretary- 
treasurer, at the mid-winter meeting of 
the National Fraternal Congress in Chi- 


cago. 

Tf the field worker spends time in the 
development of the lodge system, the 
return is commensurate to the amount 
of energy and effort expended and pays 
on a profitable dollar and cents basis”, 
he said. “On the other hand it is a 
hopeful sign to find that certain mem- 
bers of our field workers can secure 
business in what might be termed the 
‘open market’. This should encourage 
us to increase the usefulness of our fra- 


ternal sales training course and other 


plans which we have for the better edu- 
cation and training of our field workers.” 


Gives Interesting Data 


Mr. Mallett spoke on “Getting Mem- 
bers Through the Lodge System” and 
gave some interesting data on informa- 
tion secured in the field covering actual 
conditions. “I asked 18 of the best pro- 
ducing field workers of the Protected 
Home Circle as to the amount of adult 
insurance written for 1937 and found 
that a total of 1,525 members had been 
secured. An analysis of the work of 
each man showed that 49 percent was 
written by prospects furnished by lodge 
members, and 51 percent by contacts 
made by the deputies, or field represen- 
tatives themselves,” he said. 

The rate of lapsation of the business 
secured through the lodge members as 
nearly as could be figured from the in- 
formation secured from the 18 deputies 
showed the lapsation ratio was 40 per- 
cent in the case of business secured 
through lodge members and _ 26 percent 
through the deputies’ own business. The 
more favorable rate of lapsation of busi- 
ness through the initiative of field 
worker is understandable because there 
is an opportunity for a better selection 
by the deputy over the business handed 
to him by the lodge members. 


Source Not Exhausted 


“The fact that calling on members 
would seem to be easier than calling on 
non-members would show this one 
source of prospects has not been ex- 
hausted and in these days of industrial 
unemployment when it is necessary to 
make more calls to get the proper pro- 
duction of new business, this factor is 
encouraging,” he said. “The other side 
of the picture shown by the 51 percent 
written without the help of the member- 
ship should encourage us to continue 





ou 
da 


r study of prospecting, time contro) 
ily planning of work, the more seriou 


study of such courses as the fratern 
sales training course.” 

In investigating production records oj 
those circles making the largest net in. 
creases in membership in 1937, Mr. Mil. 
lett found that 55 circles made an ip. 
crease of 20 or more members, with al 


but five being active. 


These were ney 


circles, he said, the lodge activities not 


ha 


ving been developed in comparison tp 


the ability of the field force to writ 
business and gain in membership, Such 
results show lodge activities assist 2 


de 


puty in securing a considerable por 


tion of new business, he concluded. 


Neighbors of Woodcraft Active 


ge 


Ray O. Walker, for the past two year 
neral field supervisor Neighbors of 


Woodcraft, Portland, Ore., has finished 
the work of putting its business on a3¥ 


pe 


recent reserve basis. He is now open 


ing his own office in the Weatherly 
building, Portland, and will serve as con 


su 


Itant and service man for fraternals, 
Mrs. Minnie Hiner, grand guardian of 


the Neighbors of Woodcraft, states that 
all business has now been put on the 3}; 


pe 


rcent basis. The fraternal was organ 


ized in 1897 and operates in nine west: 


ern states. 


00: 


_ It has approximately $50; 
0,000 of insurance in force. It is ac 


tively interested in developing a sales ar- 


ganization. 
guardian since 1921. 


Mrs. Hiner has been grand 
The association 


maintains a home for the aged at River 
side, Cal., which at present is taking 


ca 


re of 400 members. 


Plan Michigan Convention 


M 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Th 
ichigan convention of the Fidelity 


Life, Fulton, Ill., is to be held here m 


M 
an 
pe 
a 


ay, T. H. Badders, district manager, 
nounced. About 2,000 members are et 
cted to attend. The local lodges have 
combined membership of 600. W.¢ 


Below, national president, is expected 


to 


attend. 


New Florida Manager 


sentative, 


Miss Abbie Holden, as special reptt 
succeeds Miss Myrtle 0 


Crump as Florida state manager for tit 


Woodmen Circle. 


Miss Crump has jut 


resigned after 14 years in that po 


M 
in 


iss Holden has been district manage 
Texas and Nebraska for seven yeas 





Hamm King’s Counsel 


pe 


Charles Hamm, treasurer of the Inde 
ndent Order of Foresters, Toront® 


has been appointed a king’s counstl by 


King George. 
Rock Island Goes on Air 


Rock Island, IIll., was publicized na 


tionally as an insurance center ina" i. 
broadcast sponsored by the chamber 


Mt 


mmerce. O. E. Aleshire, preside 
odern Woodmen of Rock Island é 
— 

a 











PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 


FOUNDED IN 1886 


A Legal Reserve Fraternal Insurance Society 





S. H. HADLEY Supreme President 














L. D. LININGER, Supreme Secrets# 


SHARON, PA. 
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for many years prominent in Parker, 
Meshire & Co., Chicago class 1 agency; 
Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, head of the 
Royal Neighbors, another fraternal 
society, and R. D. Coburn, executive 
vice-president Bituminous Casualty, 
were speakers. The broadcast was part 
of a program welcoming Mr. Aleshire 
and Mrs. McCurdy, both of whom re- 
cently were elevated to their present 
posts. ? 


Canadian Total in Force 
Now Set at $174,384,095 


OTTAWA, CAN.—Total business in 
force in Canada of Canadian fraternal 
societies was $108,776,766 at the end of 
1937, and of foreign fraternal societies 
$65,607,329, or a total for fraternal so- 
cieties of $174,384,095, the Dominion in- 
surance department reported. The fig- 
ures were taken from annual statements. 


E. W. Thompson Also Editor 


E. W. Thompson, head of the Macca- 
bees, Detroit, now is editor of the “Bee- 
hive,” official publication of the society. 
E. L. Young, the editor for 34 years, re- 
tired. Mr. Young had the longest serv- 
ice of any Maccabees official, extending 
back more than 50 years as a supreme 
oficer. He was elected chaplain in 1887. 


Former Commander Named 


A, W. Frye, former head of the Mac- 
cabees, has been named Maine and New 
Hampshire manager of that society with 
headquarters in Portland. Until nine 
years ago he had served the Maccabees 
for more than 30 years in state and na- 
tional posts. Mr. Frye was president of 
the National Fraternal Congress presi- 
dents’ section in 1930. 














INDUSTRIAL 


Massachusetts Bills on 
Industrial Insurance Heard 


BOSTON—Hali a dozen bills bearing 
on the relations of agents writing in- 
dustrial life to their companies were 
given hearing by the insurance commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts legislature. 
Israel Katz of Worcester made his an- 
nual appeal for an investigation of the 
industrial life companies. Gerald J. 
Connor, president of the Industrial 
Agents Union of Boston, a former Met- 
ropolitan Life employe, charged the life 
companies are opposing the organization 
of unions, Owen Gallagher, former state 
‘resentative and industrial agent, 
pleaded again for his bill to relieve the 
agents from their lapse charges. Rep- 
ntatives of the Metropolitan, Pru- 
ip John Hancock and Boston Mu- 
: a epposed the bills, stating the lapse 
. 8€s prevented exploiting the public 
o cencelling and rewriting the insur- 
ss and quoted figures to show that 
<a agents earned from $40 up per 
stated Eoaneet for the John Hancock 
an the industrial agents of his com- 
es in Massachusetts earned $43.17 

os Aa the average. If the bill goes 
cosines said the counsel, the agents’ 
“ S would have to be altered and 

ver commissions paid. 








With Prudential 30 Years 


D. Patton, assistant superi 
; , perintendent 
niet at Woodbury, N. J., has com- 
near} 0 years’ continuous _ service, 
y all of the time in New Jersey. 
Nushano District Again on Top 
Jeb rot No. 2 district office of 
Neshenc ak, under Manager David 
for the Fees won the president’s trophy 
awarded “he time in four years. It is 
tela the highest general excel- 
awarded Ong district offices. It will be 
ony Nes agency at a special cere- 
won. b oe A previous trophy, 
y Detroit 2 for its 1934 and 








1935 records, is permanently held by 
that office. 

In 1912, Mr. Nushzno joined the John 
Hancock as a Brooklyn industrial agent. 
Three years later he was made an as- 
sistant district manager there, and in 
1923 was promoted to district manager 
at Detroit 2. 


A. N. Mosby Advanced 


A. N. Mosby, manager of the Golds- 
boro, N. C., district of the Durham Life, 
has been named manager of the Char- 
lotte district, the largest district for the 
company in North Carolina. 





New Grading of Companies 
by Insurance in Force 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


compose the “billion dollar” class. The 
Metropolitan retains first position with 
$22,584,093,698, followed by the Pruden- 
tial. with $17,546,614,985, which ranks 
first as to industrial with $7,573,792,092 
in force. Leading the exclusively ordi- 
nary companies is the New York Life 
with $6,770,747,375 followed by the 
Equitable Society with $6,734,531,661 and 
the Travelers with $4,689,517,899. The 
John Hancock is sixth with $4,099,237,- 
552. These six remain in the same order 
as last year. The Aetna which made a 
big gain in group now ranks seventh, 
moving ahead of Northwestern Mutual. 
Mutual Life of New York, Sun Life of 
Canada, Mutual Benefit, Penn Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual, New England 
Mutual, Union Central and Connecticut 
General follow in order just as last year, 
completing the billion dollar class. 

The Connecticut Mutual progressed to 
17th place, passing the Provident Mutual 
which goes into 18th position. The 
Western & Southern advanced another 
notch into 20th place ahead of the Gen- 
eral American which also advanced one 
place to 22nd position. The American 
National advanced into 24th position, 





while the Phoenix Mutual attained 25th 
place. The National Life & Accident 
moved up a number of places to 27th 
just behind Pacific Mutual. 


94 in 100-Million Class 


There are now 94 companies in the 
100 million dollar class as compared 
with 89 a year ago, those advancing into 
this group in 1937 being the Excelsior 
Life of Canada, Northern of Washing- 
ton, Peoples Life of Washington, D. C., 
Protective of Alabama and the Provi- 
dent Life & Accident. 

The Occidental of California which re- 
insured the Guaranty of Iowa, attained 
41st position, moving up five notches. 
Some of the other notable advances in 
rank are: Life & Casualty from 55 to 
52; Pilot Life from 79 to 74; United 
Benefit from 83 to 76; Country Life from 
89 to 82; Provident Life & Accident 
from 91 to 86; Protective of Alabama 
from 96 to 88; Peoples Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., from 95 to 90; Equitable of 
Washington, D. C., from 99 to 96; Home 
Beneficial from 104 to 100; Gulf Life of 
Florida from 107 to 102; and Washing- 
ton National which moved up some 27 
places to 105. State Farm Life moved 
some 11 places to 139, and Service Life, 
by reinsuring the Builders Life moved 
up nine places to 175. 

Among other companies improving 
their standings are Business Men’s As- 
surance, Columbian National, Continen- 
tal Assurance, Guarantee Mutual, Monu- 
mental, Northwestern National, Pan- 
American, and Reliance Life. Three 
Canadian companies—the Crown Life, 
London Life and the Manufacturers also 
made advances in rank. 





Map Arkansas Legislation 

LITTLE ROCK—At the special ses- 
sion of the Arkansas legislature, which 
is scheduled to get under way by March 
14, tentative plans call for submission of 
a bill to require foreign insurers to in- 
vest more of their funds in Arkansas 
bonds. 





Five Modern Legal 
Reserve Contracts 


@ Ordinary Life 

@Twenty Payment Life 

@ Endowment at Seventy 
@Twenty Year Endowment 
@ Family Income 


These contracts are participat- 
ing, and provide all standard 
non-forfeiture options. 





Operating for almost fifty years 
in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 

e8e 


Write for particulars to 
PETER F. GILROY, President 


1447 TREMONT PLACE 
DENVER, COLORADO 

















% ASSETS 
52.8 First Mortgage Loans. 
25.1 Bonds 


Building 


Contract .... 
8.9 Policy Loans 


crued 


ferred 


4.7 Real Estate and Office 
1.5 Real Estate Sold Under 


1.2 Interest Due and Ac- 


1.7 Cash in Banks and Office 
4.1 Premiums Due and De- 


100.0 Total Admitted Assets. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


(From the Annual Report Submitted to the Iowa Insurance Department) 





-$4,204,606.13 Net Tabular Mean Reserve... $6,416,098.42 
1,998,032.19 Advance Premium and Interest 

eh Sorte ane 190,755.61 

370,915.50 Reserve for Claims.......... 131,392.95 

Dividend Accumulations ..... 172,629.64 

a tet 119,977.82 Dividends Due and Unpaid... _— 27,040.49 

nit bania a 711,978.88 Miscellaneous .............. 27,441.50 
Dividends Apportioned, Pay- 

pi om able in 1938... 210,000.00 

LSP AROS Reserve for Contingencies.... 338,278.87 

weet f 322,451.80 Unassigned Surplus Reag ate cert cake 450,818.25 

-$7,964,455.73 To Balance Assets........ $7,964,455.73 


LIABILITIES 











PROGRESS MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 
D Insurance Admitted Benefits Paid Dividends The following figures show the percentage of 
31 in force Assets since Organization Returned to actual death claims paid, to the expected 
Policyholders claims, on the basis of the American Experience 
1928 $18,466,955 $1,730,173 $3,112,283 $ 139,565 Table of Mortality, for the past five a 
1929 24,142,492 «2,230,255 3,227,868 +=. 203,724 aie 
1930 30,093,652 2,863,994 3,365,928 279,807 ph Rises esd sceicsteds sued aaa 
1931 33,123,877 3,628,873 3,492,146 373,663 pdt A pe ey eee 33.37%, 
1932 33,305,658 4,193,483 3,619,560 47\,759 INTEREST EARNINGS 
The following fi how the interest i 
1933 33,571,232 4,727,361 3,762,314 569,648 pe pram Da ie oy rw rv yee Sh 
1934 37,892,867 5,339,327 3,904,252 688,031 periods: é 
1935 44,328,674 6,001,370 4,104,652 «(789,892 ene hae aie 
1936 49,117,387 6,973,202 4,318,125 930,441 = ibis go Seay ee sc doqeecans ‘= 
1937 55,325,207 —- 7,964,456 4,533,932 —- 1,204,909 ME aise, cach cc's reams’, 3.89% 





LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Waverly, lowa 
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News Asout LIFE POLICIES 








BY J. H. RADER 








New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 














: 3rd 4th) «=o Sth)=«:10th =. 20th (20 Yr. 
Metropolitan Scale Announced vr Xr Xn Ys x. Totals 
Age $ $ 
: 38 5.77 5.88 6.01 6.90 8.95 130.81 
Illustration Applicable to Present 3% | 39 5.89 6.0r 6.15 7.07 9.18 133.98 
; é 32. All 449 A944 4.21 . 5S. 88:88 
Rates—Details After Fifth Year Not | 23 4:21 4.27 435 4.85 6.09 91.30 
‘ 24 4.33 4.389 4.47 4.98 6.28 94.00 
Given 25 4.44 4.51 4.59 5.138 6.48 96.66 
26 4.56 4.63 4.71 5.27 6.66 99.4 
twas] 48) EEE LE Eat Sas agp 
Some time ago announcement was é i ; 5. r j 
made of a reduction in the Metropolitan |] 29 4:92 5.00 5.09 5.72 7.26 107.96 
ade Of : bs he te? | 39 5.05 5.13 5.238 5.88 7.48 111.01 
Life’s “illustrative vay sa se 31 5.15 5.24 5.34 6.01 7.67 113.60 
ar beginnin ay 1. e fig- 0 ; ; : é & E 
< = a this aw peale are now avail- | 41 6.17 6.31 6.46 7.45 9.68 141.13 
ures iro! aie 42 6.31 6.45 6.61 7.63 9.91 144.56 
able. damn ; 43 6.46 6.61 6.77 7.84 10.18 148.42 
This illustration is applicable to pres- |} 44 6.62 6.77 6.94 8.04 10.44 152.26 
ent 3 percent rates only and since the | 45 6.79 6.94 7.12 8.25 10.72 156.34 
. : dopted Jan. 1, 1935, |] 48 7-00 716 734 851 11.03 161.12 
3 percent basis was adop . 1, >| 47 #719 7.54 7.84 8.51 11.33 165.63 
there are comparatively few policies nae 48 7.38 7.56 1.75 9.01 11.63 170.29 
* 4 ivi t § 5 . ‘ 9. f 5. 
will actually receive dividends on tha co bh hae RRL REL 4k ce 
basis in 1938. ; ‘ - gf 51 8.09 8.29 8.51 9.89 12.68 186.52 
In order to emphasize the ve tern 52 8.40 8.60 8.82 10.25 13.09 193.07 
ividend schedule the } 53 Y x ; y 13. k 
ee only the first | 54 908 9:80 9:54 11:05 14.01 207.82 
company intends to p < 55 9.49 9.71 9.96 11.52 14.53 216.35 
five dividends in regular order, then skip | 60 11.97 12:24 12:53 14.34 17.80 267.92 
to the 10th, 15th and 20th with the in- | 65 14.95 15.27 15.61 17.70 22.65 332.90 
tervening years shown only in the 20 RETIREMENT INCOME AGE 60 
798 total. a iaeaaalee ange " (FEMALE) 
ne special “maturity,” “mortuary 8rd 4th )=sSth)=«-10th_)=s_ 20th 20 Yr 
oot Be p angered eee eee i - Yr. Yr. ¥r. wr Yr. Totals 
declared for payment again this year al- | Age 
though on a somewhat reduced basis. | }> 3.36 eth at] e03 en Bebe | 
The full schedule of these special divi- | 35 362 5:12 6.22 8°79 15.86 179.12 
dends has not been released but. it has 45 5.58 8.40 10.52 15.78 co, eee 
been learned that the “maturity” divi- bec hace: : : 
dend for the 15th year is ~ be “4 Ny aMALE) AGE 65 
$1,000 and $50 for the 20th year. fe : f 
1937: schedule allowed $30 and $65 re-| 22 2-34 2.87 3.24 3.93 5.78 75.93 
: : 25 3.07 3.82 4.84 5.41 8.27 105.58 
spectively. The schedules for the prin- 35 3.86 4.96 8.76 it 12-20 148.77 
7 “ : 5) d } re 94.5 a 
cipal forms follow: 55 9.24 13.48 16.61 24.56 ....  .... 
ace am ageesencgee a — *Includes Maturity Dividend. 
r t 5 a . 
Yr a 2 ee Yr. Totals ENDOWMENT AGE 65 
$ $ $ 
Age ahs 2050 20570 22°65 2710 440-75 Se ee 
16 20.15 20.40 20.70 22.75 27.30 442.60] ,,, “g" . sew me y 
17 20.15 20.40 20.75 22.85 27.60 445.101 “S° 2% 3% 38%5 a's7° 6g se67 
18 20.15 20.45 20.80 23.00 27.95 448.00] 9° 3°56 4°15 4°56 5:33 7°33 10134 
19 20.15 20.45 20.80 23.10 28.20 450.00 30 4.05 4.74 524 6.20 8.70 118.65 
20 20.15 20.45 20.85 23.20 28.50 453.00] 35 4°37 5°17 8°78 7:00 1018 13505 
21 20.20 20.55 20.90 23.35 28.85 456.10] 49 4°64 5°72 649 $109 12°26 187°3 
22 20.25 20.60 20.95 23.50 29.20 459.50 ee ean 7 ee gab Ee Goset 
23 20.30 20.60 21.00 23.70 29.55 462.85 | 45 5-05 6.45 7.48 9.64 *65.50 240.25 
24 20.30 20.60 31.00 23.75 29:90 465.65| 22 $78 7-75 917 1281 .... .... 
25 20.30 20.65 21.10 23.95 30.30 469.20 f F : wee 
26 20.35 20.70 21.15 24.15 30.65 473.05 RETIREMENT INCOME AGE 60 
a A085 BUTE 2EaD 22 eS fips mane 
28 “35 20.75 21. “45 : 125 ‘ i) 
29 20.35 20.80 21.30 24.60 31.90 483.80 15 2.10 2.72 3.15 4.03 6.35 79.04 
30 20.35 20.80 21.30 24.80 32.30 487.30] 20 2.42 3.14 3.67 4.76 7.68 94.03 
31 20.30 20.80 21.30 24.90 32.70 490.25 | 25 284 3.73 4.37 5.76 9.47 114.33 
32 20.20 20.70 21.30 25.05 33.05 493.15 | 30 3.37 4.47 5.27 7.06 11.89 141.07 
33 20.20 20.70 21.30 25.15 33.50 496.35] 35 3.70 5.11 6.14 8.50 15.00 172.20 
34 20.15 20.70 21.30 25.30 33.85 499.65 | 40 4.22 6.09 7.47 10.74 *95.76 296.36 
35 20.10 20.65 21.30 25.50 34.30 503.05 | 45 5.47 814 10.11 14.94 1... ... 
36 20.05 20.65 21.30 25.65 34.75 506.95 50 8.60 12.85 16.02 24.11 A re 
37 19.95 20.60 21.25 25.80 35.15 x 
38 19.95 20.55 21.25 25.95 35.55 513.65 et, ao 
39 19.95 20.60 21.35 26.25 36.10 518.80 
40 19.95 20.65 21.45 26.50 36.65 524.25] 15 2.43 2.93 3.29 3.94 5.64 75.56 
41 20.05 20.80 21.55 26.85 37.20 530.70] 20 2.74 3.33 3.75 4.55 6.66 87.69 
42 20.15 20.90 21.70 27.15 37.80 537.25 | 25 3.20 3.89 4.38 5.88 8.01 104.33 
43 20.20 21.00 21.85 27.45 38.40 543.90] 30 3.67 4.51 5.12 6.37 9.71 124.25 
44 20.45 21.25 22.15 28.00 39.15 553.55 | 35 3.95 4:99 5.74 7.36 11.66 144.85 
45 20.70 21.60 22.55 28.55 39.95 564.3 40 4.30 5.63 6.60 8.73 14.51 173.81 
46 21.05 21.95 22.95 29.20 40.80 576.10] 45 4.84 6.60 7.90 10.82 *87.58 287.43 
47 21.50 22.45 23.45 29.90 41.75 590.05, 50 5.83 8.32 10.15 14.45 ... Sec 
48 22.00 23.00 24.00 30.65 42.75 604.65] 55 8.95 12.88 15.81 23.13 ie 
49 22.65 23.65 24.75 31.65 43.90 622.65 | 60 18.85 27.13 33.36 ... : 
50 23.45 24.45 25.60 32.65 45.15 642.30 | ——— 
51 24.30 25.40 26.50 33.80 46.50 664.35 *Includes Maturity Dividend. 
52 25.385 26.45 27.65 35.15 48.00 689.20 
53 26.45 27.60 28.85 36.55 49.55 715.65 20 PAYMENT LIFE 
54 27.75 28.95 30.20 38.15 51.35 745.70 38rd 4th) «= Sth)=s-10th”)=s- 20th 20 Yr. 
55 29.15° 30.40 31.75 39.90 53.20 778.05 yr. Fr ore r. Yr, Totals 
56 30.80 32.05 33.40 41.80 55.30 813.80] Age $ $ $ $ $ $ 
57 32.55 33.85 35.25 43.70 57.50 853.15] 20 3.05 3.73 4.28 5.25 7:95 102.12 
58 34.50 35.80 37.30 46.10 59.95 894.80] 25 3.60 4.35 4.89 6.01 8.97 116.59 
59 36.55 37.95 39.40 48.50 62.45 939.15] 30 4.13 4.96 5.56 6.79 10.05 131.49 
60 38.80 40.25 41.75 51.05 65.25 987.60] 35 4.35 5.27 5.93 7.29 10.86 141.37 
61 41.25 42.70 44.30 53.80 68.251039.25] 40 4.62 5.64 6.38 7.89 11.76 152.83 
62 43.80 45.30 46.95 56.65 71.351093.75 | 45 5.03 6.21 7.04 8.70 12.86 167.86 
63 46.55 48.10 49.80 59.70 74.701151.70] 50 5.66 7.01 7.96 9.75 14.17 187.16 
64 49.45 51.05 52.80 62.90 78.201212.80) 55 7.04 8.62 9.72 11.64 16.27 220.93 
65 52.55 54.20 56.00 66.30 81.951278.00 | 60 9.18 11.06 12.37 14:39 19.20 269.81 
Ria ad tails Mg a 65 14.95 15.27 15.61 17.20 22:65 332.90 
. % Bs 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
3rd 4th 5th 10th 20th 20 Yr. (20th Year Dividend Include $50 
Yr. Ts. > Xe. VE Yr. Totals is a 
Age $ $ $ $ $ $ Maturity Dividend) 
10 3.17 3.21 3.26 3.57 4.36 66.81 | 20 2.25 3.49 4.40 6.57 62.47 185.72 
15 3.52 3.57 3.63 3.99 4.94 74.98 | 25 3.05 4.30 5.28 7.39 63.29 200.44 
20 3.92 3.98 4.05 4.49 5.61 84.52 | 30 3.79 5.07 6.00 8.17 64.07 214.40 
$2534 533 Gs Gis Tee tose | 40 Ler Ber Ga6 Gee S452 222.50 
33 5.31 5.41 5.52 6.24 8.02 11818 | 45 5.05 6.45 7.48 9.64 65.50 240.25 
34 5.38 5.48 5.58 6.34 8.17 120.09] 50 5.64 7.16 8.24 10.40 66.22 253.30 
35 5.43 5.54 5.65 644 8.33 122.06] 55 7.02 8.69 9.88 12.04 67.80 281.82 
36 5.53 6.64 5.76 6.58 8.52 124.76] 60 9.17 11.10 12.46 14.61 70.28 326.61 
375.66 5.77 5.89 6.74 8.75 127.861 65 1165 14.00 15.62 17.76 73.29 381.30 





FAMILY PROTECTION—20 YEAR PLAN 
$10 per Month for 20 Years 


4th 5th 10th 20th 20 Yr. 
Yr. Totals 


FAMILY PROTECTION AGE 60— 
20 YEAR PLAN 


$10 per Month for 20 Years 
20 12.69 12.78 12.87 13.51 15.02 248.01 
23 12.87 12.97 13.08 138.78 15.43 253.29 
25 12.99 13.09 13.20 18.96 15.70 256.81 
380 13.27 13.89 13.53 14.42 16.88 265.70 
35 13.48 13.63 13.79 14.83 16.93 273.50 
40 13.80 13.97 14.16 15.87 17.33 282.39 
45 14.38 14.58 14.80 16.13 10.72 257.41 
50 15.29 15.52 15.76 17.10 12.28 240.73 
55 17.19 17.43 17.68 11.52 14.53 239.49 





Equitable Society Adopts 
New Policy Limits 





Policy limits have been modified by 
the Equitable Society. The limits for 
standard insurance, ages 21-24, have 
been cut from $150,000 new and $250,- 
000 total to $125,000-$200,000, respect- 
ively; ages 25-50, from $300,000-$400,000 
to $200,000-$300,000, and some modifica- 
tion has been made in the limits for 
ages 51 to 70, and also on classifications 
P, Q, R, S, T, and U. The new limits, 
ages 51-70, are: 


(Limits in Thousands) 


Age New Total Age New Total 
51 ...$190 $285 61 . $90 $135 
52 180 270 62 80 120 
53 170 255 63 70 105 
54 160 240 64 60 90 
55 150 225 65 50 75 
56 140 210 66 40 65 
57 130 195 67 30 55 
68 . 12 180 68 30 50 
59 110 165 69 25 45 
60 100 150 70... 25 40 





Taylor Lashes 
“World Telegram” 
at Albany Hearing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


have not asked anybody to oppose the 
bill and the statement in the ‘World 
Telegram’ has absolutely no justifica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Taylor said that Siegel in a radio 
broadcast Feb. 10 stated that when he 
appeared at the public hearing last 
March to speak in support. of the reso- 
lution for life insurance investigation, 
he was informed by one of the legisla- 
tures that the resolution would not be 
acted upon, “that the man with the little 
black bag had already been seen in AI- 
bany.” 


Not Even a Ghost 


“So far as this company is concerned,” 
Mr. Taylor declared, “and I am sure it 
is true so far as any other company is 
concerned, we have not sent a man or 
woman or even a ghost with a little 
black bag.” 

“Now, who is this man Siegel. Of 
course, he wants to criticise industrial 
insurance. He runs a so-called policy- 
holders service bureau and advises pol- 
icyholders what to do about their in- 
surance, for a fee, Good advice is‘worth 
a fee, but who checks Siegel to see if 
his advice is good or his fees are proper? 
He has filed with the Metropolitan num- 
bers of assignments covering industrial 
policies in conjunction with requests 
filed by him for cash surrender values 
of these policies. They call for the pay- 
ment of 25 percent of the cash surren- 
der value which Siegel evidently intend- 
ed to exact as his fee from the people 
for whose interests he weeps on the 
radio. He has undertaken to get it even 
if the insured does not surrender the 
policy. 

“We did not recognize these assign- 
ments. We would pay the cash value 
due independently of any interposition 
by Siegel if the policyholder were en- 
titled to it. In some cases we know 


that Siegel has collected 25 percent, 
the cash value he suggested be taken, 
“Siegel was an agent of this compa 
We requested his resignation. He y 
anxious to continue the business and 
granted his appeal for reinstatemey 
The business was all right so long as} 
offered him a chance to make a liyiyy 
Siegel will probably appear again 
repeat his same old stories. Undoubte 
ly some agents sell industrial insuran 
where they should sell ordinary. Lig 


wise, some agents sell ordinary wh 


they should sell industrial. That js 
matter of judgment and people differ; 
their judgment. 


Would Destroy Own Jobs 


“There have been criticisms from cg 
tain agents who are apparently affiliat 
with a group who are so intent upon 
purely selfish purpose that their effor 
if successful, would permanently inj 
if they did not destroy, their ow 
means of livelihood. Their efforts a 
part of a program to force the comp 
nies to meet certain demands athe 
than to seek their ends solely throug 
the due process of the law. If the cop 
panies should grant the demands fy 
compensation which have been stated x 
the object of the group, the present coi 
of industrial insurance would be eng. 
mously increased. In their misguided ze 
to force the attainment of their obje 
tives, they have endeavored to pla 
responsibility for some of. their ow 
shortcomings on company management 
The demands for increased compeny 
tion, if applied to the entire business 0 
the company, would equal the entire 
amount returned to policyholders 4 
dividends. 

“We don’t claim the business is yt 
perfect. But some of the current sug 
gestions for improvement may ver 
likely exaggerate some of the condition 
criticised rather than help them. 

“Earlier cash values and_prohibitio 
of lapse charge may increase termini 
tions. 

“Prohibition of endowments depritt 
many of a much desired opportunity. 

“We will be as quick as you to adopt 
any practicable improvements and ti 
see them required by law but we watt 
to be sure they are right, that their ¢ 
fect may not in practice be differet! 
from that reported of the propos¢d 
change. The atmosphere at the preset! 
time is not conducive to the enactmet 
of well considered laws.” 





Brynn Completes Coast Tour 


After introducing the company’s st 
training plan known as “Guide to Sales 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco atl 
Portland, Fred S. Brynn, agency supét 
visor National Life of Vermont, cr 
cluded his coast trip this week at 
attle whence he will return to Most 
pelier. 


— 


Conventions 


a 











March ‘11-12 — Midyear meeting \* 
tional Association of Life Underwrilet 
Richmond, Va. ite 

April 8-9—Ohio Association of l 
Underwriters, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

April 21-22—Life Office Manageme! 
Association, Eastern Conference, Hot 
New York, N. Y. ie 

May 2-5—U. S. Chamber of Commer’ 
Annual Meeting, Washington, D. ©. J 

May 8-14—Message of Life Insurance 
Educational Week. 

May 12-14—Industrial Insurers Co 
ence, Jacksonville, Fla. Je Lilt 

May 19-21—Southern Round Tab / ¢ 
Advertisers Association, Asheville, 

May 20-21—Missouri Life Underw! 
Association, Springfield, Mo. tae 

May 25-26—Life Office Manageme™ ter 
sociation, Mid-west-Southern | hville 
ence, Hotel Andrew Jackson, Nas ie 

June 2—American Institute eo 
ries, Edgewater Beach et Snsurane 


nfer 


June 9-10—Canadian Meetiné 
Officers Association Annual 
London, Ont. 


; f 
Associatl ° 


June 138-15—National Hotel Fre 


Insurance Commissioners, 
tenac, Quebec, Can. : vontiol 
June 16-18—American Life Conven 
Medical Section, Asheville, N. al Cie 

Aug. 22-25—National Frater a 
gress, annual meeting, Toronto, 
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LES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 











batter Sales Technique, Tax  - 


Opportunities Stressed 





DETROIT—The sale of life insur- 
nce is a great deal easier today than it 
4s 20 years ago, Seth W. Ryan, Penn 
ytual general agent, told 150 life 
nderwriters, bankers and accountants 
t the second of a series of tax lectures 
ven by Hugh C. White, Detroit gen- 
al agent Connecticut Mutual Life. 
The only objection today is “I can’t 
ford it”, while years ago prospects had 
rst to be sold_on the merits of life in- 
wrance, its safety and the company’s 
bility and willingness to pay its just 
aims, he declared. The greatest diffi- 
ulty of modern underwriters is fear— 
eat in themselves and of themselves, of 
he trend of the times and of their abil- 
y to sell under present conditions, said 
{r, Ryan. 


Iways Paid Claims 


No agent needs to take a beating on 
his score, he said. “Life insurance has 
lways paid out dollar for dollar of its 
ust claims. Is the prospect afraid? He 
hould be if he is not enjoying the pro- 
ection of life insurance. The average 
prospect is more afraid of you than you 
re of him. He is afraid that you will 
ell him something. , 

“Two of our greatest enemies are pro- 
rastination and competition for the 
brospect’s dollar. Too many people 
would rather have luxuries today than 
ecessities tomorrow, than safety in the 
uture. There is more hazard in living 
and being dependent than in dying. We 
lust get that idea over to our prospects. 


Direct Mail Helps 














“One of the aids to more sales that 
00 many of us overlook almost entirely 
s direct mail advertising. Back in the 
lays when I was in the field in Mem- 
phis I found that my direct mail adver- 

























ising yielded me $49 for every dollar in- 
Vested in it. 


The salary savings plan 
8 another aid to larger volume that is 
bften overlooked. This plan is a life- 
aver for beginners and old timers in the 
business alike, : 

_ There are ten points that I would 
ike to stress to you. First, improve 
your competitive technique. From 15 
percent to 20 percent of your business 
Nill be in competition with other agents. 
Be sure you know just what you are do- 
ng when you enter into competition. 


eccond, strive for more prepayments. 
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id, have more insurance issued on 
- case than your prospect applies for. 
you sell a man $3,000, take another 
*2,000 along and you may place it. If 
our Prospect buys $10,000, take an ex- 
Ira five along. It often works, 


Do More Evening Work 


het ate do more evening work. By 
hin hh necessarily mean more eve- 
ng Sciling, but increase your circle of 
be ‘ = acquaintances as much as 
ith 1 through social contacts. It pays. 
a your age changes. A large 
- “seam of all business is sold on the 
ts. ne Don’t assume that your 
mo now when their age change 
i the and will get in touch with you 
be — more insurance. The fact 
Decisis, agency 24.3 percent of our 
my 2 written in the month before 
Production n° and 33.8 percent of the 
eae : ag within 60 days be- 
&, — Bip others as much as you 
ha > gr ge with your clients. If 
se a house an 









oe such things, even the 
eventh, every agent should 





make an honest effort to qualify for his 
company’s production clubs. Eighth, 
spend at least 10 percent of your time 
soliciting business insurance. Ninth, do 
more programming and tenth, organize 
your own personal activities better,” 
said Mr. Ryan. 





TAX OPPORTUNITIES 





The past two years have seen a rather 
drastic change in the theory underlying 
corporate taxation, Donald P. Kipp, tax 
attorney, said in his talk on “Corporate 
Taxation and Life Insurance.” The im- 
position of the relatively new corporate 
surtax has placed an entirely different 
complexion upon the conduct of business 
by means of the corporation. It is im- 
possible to forecast with certainty just 
what the results of this tax will be over 
a period of time, but it is certain that 
with the tax condition in its present 
shape, future expansion of business by 
investment of profits will become vir- 
tually impossible. 


Taxes Major Problem 


Insofar as the life insurance man is 
concerned, his knowledge of corporate 
taxation is particularly useful to him 
only after it is directed in the right 
channels and for the proper purposes. 
Most corporate executives with whom 
the agent comes into contact are faced 
with taxation as their major problem. A 
good life insurance man who knows tax 
problems is far better equipped to under- 
stand the problems confronting the cor- 
poration and to assist, insofar as it is 
ethically possible for him to do so, in 
working them out. P 

Another result of the corporate surtax 
has been the wholesale dissolution of 
corporations during the past year and 
the formation of partnerships instead. 
Obviously, the formation of a new part- 
nership offers the life insurance man an 
opportunity to propose partnership in- 
surance. Certainly the partnership is 
much more vulnerable from the stand- 
point of continuation of business in case 
of the death of a partner than the cor- 
poration is in event of the death of a 
stockholder. The effect of the surtax on 
small and medium sized businesses 
should be watched closely and the life 
man should familiarize himself with 
everv corporate dissolution in these 
troublesome times. 


Can’t Afford It 


One finds the argument that a cor- 
poration cannot afford to invest in life 
insurance upon its key men because the 
premiums are not deductible for income 
tax purposes if the corporation retains 
an interest in the policies, said Mr. Kipp. 
There is some merit to this contention, 
although life insurance is no different 
in this respect than any other property 
in which the corporation might invest 
its earnings. 

The commanding argument in favor 
of life insurance in such cases is that 
upon maturity of the contracts the death 
proceeds may be received by the cor- 
noration free from income tax notwith- 
standing the fact that there may be 
considerable increment in value over and 
above the purchase price. In this re- 
spect the operation of life insurance is 
uniaue. It is the onlv corporate in- 
vestment which mav yield capital gain to 
the corporation without the necessity of 
the corporation paving income tax on 
such canital gain. For corporate execu- 
tives who take a long term view of their 
business, it would seem that corporate 





life insurance is the answer to the prob- 
lem of building up substantial corporate 
surplus with dollars which are tax free. 

Life insurance programs intended to 
accomplish this end should involve a 
diversification of the risk over as many 
lives as possible so that the moneys 
which become payable when the policies 
mature will accrue gradually to the cor- 
poration. By this arrangement in later 
years the program may become self- 
sustaining in that premiums on the poli- 
cies still in force may be paid from the 
proceeds of the policies which have ma- 
tured. There are also many types of 
short-term endowments which are excel- 
lent investments for a corporation be- 
cause of their extreme safety and com- 
plete liquidity, notwithstanding the fact 
that the profit in such policies must be 
reported for purposes of income tax upon 
their maturity. 


Should Consider Future 


Many small and medium sized busi- 
nesses which have grown largely from 
the efforts of one man may be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of corpor- 
ate insurance to protect the firm against 
the hazard of losing its guiding genius. 
As a matter of good business practice in 
approaching these cases the underwriter 





should consider the future and deter- 
mine whether or not the business could 
succeed without the personal efforts of 
the key man. If the business is doomed 
to failure regardless of the amount of 
money the business may have at the 
death of a key man, then the case is not 
one for key man insurance.. Rather, it 
becomes a case for a large personal pro- 
gram on the key man’s life in order to 
protect his family and dependents for 
his life value and for the value of the 
business which was dependent upon 
him. 

Code Is Suggested 


The following code should serve the 
underwriter well in these cases: (1) Let 
the underwriter study this subject so 
that he is in a position to converse with 
the corporate executives and stockhold- 
ers and understand their problems; (2) 
Let the underwriter counsel, advise and 
point out the needs and uses of life 
insurance in connection with the cor- 
porate structure and functions and (3) 
Let the underwriter be constantly ready 
to turn immediately to personal pro- 
grams in situations where the corporate 
programs are not feasible or meet in- 
surmountable obstacles, Mr. Kipp sug- 
gested. 





Cites Freedom from Risks 


in Life Insurance 





Miss Vera Reynolds of the P. B. 
Hobbs agency, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, brought out some interesting data 
in speaking before the Madison ( Wis.) 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
“Why I Buy Life Insurance.” In com- 
paring other forms of investments “to 
life insurance she cited an advertisement 
of a well known investment firm which 
brought out the highlights and past 
activities in the stock and bond market. 

The signer of the advertisement, Rob- 
ert Lovett, said that if all the bad prac- 
tices of investment dealers and bankers 
are stamped out, the fundamental rea- 
sons for insecurity of stocks and bonds 
will remain. He pointed out that cor- 
porations die just like human beings and 
that “security” means freedom from risk 
and yet our so-called “securities’”— 
stocks and bonds—are only paper evi- 
dences of debt or ownership, both 
“bristling with risk.” 


Die From Many Causes 


Miss Reynolds further quoted from 
Mr. Lovett: “Businesses die of old age, 
or have a fatal heart. attack from fright, 
are killed by epidemics of paralysis or 
taxation or are murdered by hit and run 
politicians, meet the sudden accidental 
death of new inventions, or have a fatal 
accident from taking reckless chances, 
are choked to death by poor or dishon- 
est management, commit suicide because 
they are hungry and life is not worth 
living—whatever the reason, they die.” 


Most Popular Bonds 


The advertisement commented, said 
Miss Reynolds, that if an investor had 
bought 100 shares each of the 20 most 
popular stocks in 1901 and had held 
them to 1936, they would have shown 
a shrinkage of 39 percent. Between 1901 
and 1926 (considered by many as nor- 
mal good years), the capital loss would 
have been 6 percent. Between 1901 and 
1936, five of the 20 companies, or 25 
percent, went into the hands of receiv- 
ers, and 10, or 50 percent, showed a 
shrinkage of 50 percent or more as com- 
pared with their cost. If a person had 
invested $10,000 in each of the 20 best 
bonds in 1901, the capital investment 
would have shrunk 4 percent in 1936. 
Between 1901 and 1926, the capital 
shrinkage would have been 6 percent. 





Of these 20 bonds in 1936, seven issues 
showed losses, 13 showed gains and five 
of the seven were in default. 

: Mr. Lovett, she said, took the 20 most 
popular bonds in 1910—out of 16 railway 
bonds, five wére in default within seven 
years; two of the three public utility 
bonds defaulted in 10 years. By the end 
of 1936, eight of these companies were 
bankrupt. By 1919, the advertisement 
showed, only two railroad stocks were 
in the favored list and no public utility 
and only two copper stocks; auto stocks 
and steels were coming up in popularity. 
Between 1919 and 1936, out of 100 
shares each in 20 companies, the total 
capital gain was 17 percent, but this was 
because of the great gain in General 
Motors, while two of the auto stocks 
went bad. Leaving out General Motors, 
the other 19 stocks showed a. 38 percent 
loss, and for other years the record 
would be similar. Mr. Lovett also 
pointed out that even governments de- 
fault on their own obligations—our own 
government repudiated our gold bonds, 
and emphasized strongly that stocks and 
bonds are not meant to be put away 
and forgotten, but must be watched in- 
telligently and changed as needs be. 
“No investment,” he said, “is perma- 
nent.” 


Institutional Investments 


In concluding this summary, Miss 
Reynolds gave the following four rea- 
sons why she preferred institutional in- 
vestments through insurance companies: 
“(1) Expert investors to watch my in- 
vestments. I can’t hire an expert in 
every field to disinterestedly watch my 
investments; but that is exactly what a 
life insurance company does. (2) I 
haven’t $200,000 to invest. I am unable 
to make sufficient spread to retrieve my 
losses if they can be retrieved, but an 
insurance company can. I can’t afford 
to lose on one investment. (3) Insur- 
ance companies can wait for a certain 
type of investment to come back. (4) 
They are the only financial institutions 
that base their calculations on anything 
but interest rates and earnings. 

She said we are living in a time of 
change and uncertainty. “I cannot plan 
for different economic and_ political 
order because I do not know what to 
plan for. I can only plan for the future 
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in the only world I know. If our order 
goes to pieces, insurance companies will 
go, but all other forms of investment 
will have gone, too. The best provision 
] can make for the future is to put my 
money in the hands of a company, not 
operating for the private gain of owners 
or stockholders, under government 
supervision, experts in investing money 
in all of the fundamental kinds of wealth 
in the country, watch economic and 
industrial changes and changing invest- 
ments accordingly,” she said. ‘Here I 
am relieved of the hazards of the indi- 
vidual. investment and the ups and 
downs of certain types of investment at 
different times, and I am fortified by 
the large volume and distribution of in- 
vestments, made in widespread locali- 
ties and times and forms of wealth.” 


Must Educate Public 


LANSING, MICH. — Responsibility 
of an agent to his community was em- 
phasized by J. F. Johns, superintendent 
of agencies Reliance Life, in a talk to 
the Lansing Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

It is up to the life underwriter, Mr. 
Johns said, to apprise his community of 
the often unsuspected utility of life in- 
surance in its widely varied phases in 
meeting both known and unknown fu- 
ture demands of the individual. Too 
many laymen, he said, think of life in- 
surance in only its simplest terms, 
namely, the provision of a lump sum in 
cash to tide over a widow at the death 
of her husband. The underwriter’s job, 
he emphasized, is to educate the public 
to the fact that there are few con- 
tingencies in life that’ may not be met 
much more easily through adequate in- 
surance provision. Among the most use- 
ful forms of coverage, he cited, are those 
to provide for college education for the 
children of ‘an insured and those pro- 
vided for a trust income for a dependent 
widow instead of a single payment which 
may easily be dissipated by unwise in- 
vestment. 


Home Life Managers Meet 


ST. LOUIS—The Home Life of New 
York held its annual mid-western con- 
vention for general agents here, with 
general agents from Chicago, Jackson, 
Miss., Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Detroit and Grand Rapids in 
attendance. The principal speaker was 
William B. Worthington, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies. 

The Ray Martin agency in St. Louis 
also held its annual agency meeting with 
Mr. Worthington and out of town gen- 
eral agents as guests. 
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Annual Trophy for Most 
Progressive Managers’ Group 


A handsome gold loving cup will be 
awarded annually, according to P. B. 
Hobbs of Chicago, chairman of the gen- 
eral agents and managers section of the 
National Life Underwriters Association, 
to that affiliated United States or Can- 
adian managers association which, in the 
opinion of the managers section execu- 
tive committee, shows the greatest rec- 
ord or progress for the current year, 
running from July 1 to June 30. This 
trophy is being presented by “Manager’s 
Magazine,” published by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. 
Associations will be rated on the basis of 
the following points: (1.) Increasing 
prestige of life insurance in the commu- 
nity; (2.) well planned program for year; 
(3.) outstanding program for an individ- 
ual meeting; (4.) percentage actual 
membership of total number eligible; 
(5.) promotion and observance of. ethi- 
cal practices; (6.) legislative activities 
and accomplishments; (7.) assistance to 
local life underwriters or C. L. U.; (8.) 
educational activities for managers. 


Address by Commissioner 


Commissioner A. J. Rouillard of New 
Hampshire addressed the New Hamp- 
shire General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation at Manchester. New examination 
blanks are being prepared with questions 
made more difficult for agency licenses. 
Higher passing grades will be required. 
Commissioner Rouillard said that action 
of this kind will benefit companies as 
much as the public by improving effi- 
ciency and gaining confidence on part of 
the buyers of insurance. Mr. Rouillard 
was introduced by Joseph Lanigan, 
president of the association. - Other 
speakers were Abraham Shoul, secre- 
tary, John W. Coyne and Carl S. Nute 
of Manchester; W. E. Johnson, Jr., of 
Nashua and Arthur Mills of Dover. W. 
D. Haller of Concord, superintendent of 
agencies of the United Life & Acci- 
dent, was introduced as was J. A. Well- 
man, dean of the New Hampshire gen- 
eral agents. 


Vote Essay Contest Prizes 


LOS ANGELES—Funds were voted 
by the Life Managers Association at its 
luncheon meeting to provide for local 
cash prizes in the essay contest spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in addition to the 
national and state prizes. The money 
was voted on request of C. E. Cleeton, 
general chairman. W. H. Moses, attor- 
ney, spoke on “Security Market and 
Federal Regulation.” He said the prob- 
lem of regulation is to find methods 
which preserve the valuable features of 
security markets and eliminate only 


vicious and undesirable practices. 
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LIVING ASSETS 





By A. R. JAQUA 
Associate Editor Diamond Life Bulletins 


Most of the company statements for 
the past year are in, pointing with pride 
to the increased assets consisting of 
bonds and mortgages. 

Is it, then, that the agency force and 
the good will they have built up are not 
assets? One looks in vain on any com- 
pany statement for the inclusion of the 
field force as an asset. In other words, 
company statements list the receivership 
value; they do not attempt to list the 
value as a going concern. 

And yet the value of a business as a 
going concern is vastly different from 
the value of a business sold under the 
hammer. If you want to know whether 





a company really believes its statement, 
go out and try to buy that company for 
the price of its admitted assets less lia- 
bilities. 

Sometime ago a company got into 
trouble because of financial shenanigans 
by some of its executive officers. The 
trouble was not fatal because the deficit 
was not great in proportion to the total 
assets and no one worried much about 
it—until the agency force began to leave. 
When the boys in the field finally real- 
ized that they had been slightly duped 
and began to resign in bunches, then 
there was real concern at the home of- 
fice. But why the concern if the field 
force is not an asset? 

Was Charles M. Schwab wrong when 
he said he was not worried about the 
possible destruction of his great proper- 
ties—“but if some catastrophe should 
destroy at one stroke the personnel of 
our organization, I would consider my- 
self a ruined man.” Was King C. Gil- 
lette wrong when he said “the real 
wealth of the company is in its brain 
power, in its men and women of unusual 
vision and ability, and in the good will 
ws products enjoy in the minds of peo- 
p io 


Would Still Have Billion 


For example, let us suppose that the 
entire agency force of the Northwestern 
Mutual left it tomorrow. They would 
still have a billion of assets, and they 
could still pay out claims as they arose 
and have something left over. But how 
much money would it take to replace 
5,000 fighting men of fanatic loyalty; and 
how much good will would the company 
lose while that force was being built up 
with no agents and no advertising call- 
ing upon people to keep the name 
“Northwestern Mutual” before them? 

Many a company, when it holds its 





annual convention down south will 
permit its officers, its managers and g¢ 

eral agents and its leading ats 
travel on one train. They split the p 
up so that in case of catastrophe 
will not be lost. But why this concg 
if these men are not an asset? 


Managers a Real Asset 


Again, the investment vice-presidg 
doesn’t lose any sleep if some other cg 
pany buys a quarter of a_ million] 
bonds which the vice-president we 
have liked to purchase, but the agem 
vice-president will swear by all thaf 
holy if someone proselytes a couple 
his good managers or leading produce 
Why this difference if the securities 
an asset and the men are not? 

Should not the financial solvency off 
life insurance company be pretty w 
taken for granted? Due to the set-up} 
doesn‘t require financial genius to | 
a life company solvent, rather you ha 
to work at it to make it insolvent, 
to build up an agency force that w 
keep a continuous flow of reasonal 
quality business rolling into the he 
office—that’s something else again, J 
select, train and motivate a sales for 
that will produce good business at 
minimum cost and build good will for 
company—is that not building an ass¢ 


Good Will Audit 


Wauld it be possible to have j in Com 
pany statements the opinion of impaf 
tial auditors as to whether that comp 
had gained or lost in good will dur 
the past year; whether it had gained 
lost in well-established branch outlet 
whether it had gained or lost in quali 
of personnel in both the home office 
field; whether it had gained or lost! 
the number of qualified successful repn 
sentatives; whether it had gained or i 
in public good will? 

Perhaps these things are not possid 
or practicable. But they would be intef 
esting, don’t you think? { 
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Small Speculator Usually 
Does Wrong Thing Is Belief 


If the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion proves to be right in a survey it is 
making, life agents will have some heavy 
artillery to use against the prospect ne 
thinks he can invest his money better 
than by putting it into life insurance. 

The SEC is working now in Wall 
Street compiling statistics with the idea 
of proving its thesis that the small specu- 
lator is practically always wrong. Ques- 
tionnaires covering small margin ac- 
counts have been sent to a number of the 
large commission houses and an SEC of- 
ficial is following up these queries by in- 
terviews. One subject of the survey is to 
find out how much it would cost to make 
—— reports periodically. 

The SEC is pretty well convinced that 
the small speculator usually does just the 
wrong thing. He jumps into a bull mar- 
ket just as it is approaching its peak and 
then hangs on until the market breaks 
and is close to bottom. This idea is not 


exactly new but the statistical document- |, 


ing of it is decidedly novel. 

The cost of furnishing such informa- 
tion periodically is what the brokerage 
houses don’t like about the survey. Busi- 
ness is slack in Wall Street at the mo- 
ment. There is plenty of spare help to 
handle the extra work involved on the 
relatively small amount of business now 
being done. However, when the market 
becomes more active it might be neces- 
sary to hire additional help merely to 
supply these periodical reports to the 
SEC 


While it is difficult to get people to 
stop gambling, whether it is horses, slot 
machines, or the stock market, by show- 
ing how tremendous the odds are against 
the speculator, it may well be that the 
figures compiled by the SEC will at least 


By R. B. MITCHELL 








demonstrate to the man who thinks lt 
is investing when he puts his monty 
the stock market that he is s 
gambling and should limit his “inves 
ments” in Wall Street to what he can® 
ford to lose. a 





Brooklyn General Agent 
of Massachusetts Mutual 





H. B. WENDELL 


H. B. Wendell, new Brooklyn # 
eral agent of the Massachusetts i 
entered life insurance in 1919, a 
the past 15 years he has been i 
associated with home office work. BY 
active in the Life Underwriters 
tion of New York City, having ® 
on its membership committee. dee 

In 1936 his Brooklyn unit P ent 5 
$1,300,000 of business, 1272 The a* 
ing from new organization. The vor 
was repeated in 1937, again wi 
preciable volume coming 
agents. 





